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YOU— in every-day life, can start 
untold hundreds of non-Catholics 
toward curiosity, interest and 
conversion. And it’s so simple 
and easy! 


Our SUNDAY VISITOR has made up a special packet 
of 16 pocket-size booklets on Catholic subjects but written 
with special appeal for non-Catholics. An investment of 
only $1.00 for these 16 booklets may win a convert—might 
start many on their way to Christ! 


When you leave copies of these instructive booklets 
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Pius XII and the Press 


Hermann Morin, O.M.I. 


Reprinted from Our Lady of the Cape* 


“In vain will you build churches, preach missions, 
found schools; all good works, all your efforts will be 
destroyed, if you cannot, at the same time, wield the de- 
fensive and offensive weapons of a press that is Catholic, 
loyal, and sincere.”—Pius X. 


IS Holiness Pius XII declares it 

is our “duty to place Catholic 
journalism in the front rank of the 
most necessary and most effective 
instruments of the apostolate.” 


In attributing so much impor- 
tance to the work of the Catholic 
press, the reigning Pontiff is in 
line with the tradition frequently 
and clearly laid down by his pre- 
decessors. 


Leo XIII asserted that “a Cath- 
olic newspaper in a parish is a per- 
petual mission.” 

Pius X was categorical: “You 
would build churches and found 
schools in vain; all your good 
works, all your efforts will come 
to nothing if you do not at the 
same time make use of the defen- 
sive and offensive arm of the Cath- 
olic press.” 

Benedict XV not only stressed 
the need to fight “newspaper and 


magazine with newspaper and 
magazine,” but he proved his ad- 
vice was meant to be taken seri- 
ously by forbidding the Vicar-Gen- 
eral of Geneva, for example, to 
build churches before ensuring the 
development of a Catholic news- 
paper. 

Pius XI declared that “to put 
aside the work of the press today 
is to condemn oneself to be with- 
out influence on the people and 
without understanding of the char- 
acter of the times.” 


The Function of the Press 


The press, according to His 
Holiness Pius XII, is “a tool of the 
national conscience,” it is a “pow- 
er for good as well as for evil.” 
Journalists are “masters of opinion” 
bearing “awful responsibilities” be- 
fore God. 

The Catholic newspaper cannot 
be replaced. However humble 


*National Rosary Shrine, Cap de la Madeleine, Quebec, Canada. 
Copyright, Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Indiana, 1955 
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and unknown it may be, its influ- 
ence is always a worthwhile one, 
for it plays an immense part in 
“forging the soul of the nation.” 

To function as it ought, the 
press must be free from all re- 
strictions which might prevent it 
in any way “from making known 
to its readers” events as they oc- 
cur and from bringing to light the 
truth and upholding the demands 
of justice. 

But it cannot take advantage of 
that liberty to “print what is bad 
or what is known to be false or 
what is calculated secretly to gnaw 
and destroy the moral and reli- 
gious fibres of individuals and the 
peace and the harmony of na- 
tions.” 

The responsibility for the in- 
credible misery of the war and the 
post-war period, and for the al- 
most insurmountable misunder- 
standing between the peoples, is 
laid by the Pope in great measure 
at the door of a partisan press 
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which, “inspired only by _ political 
and nationalist passions, exceeds 
the limits of objectivity and im- 
partiality.” 

The true nobility of the press is 
to be at the service of the truth. 
It is both its duty and its protec- 
tion. “The press owes it to itself 
to be loyal to the truth in order 
to prevent its powerful influence 
from being utilized in behalf of 
evil.” 

The press then should be mark- 
ed by the same qualities as truth 
itself: Free from emotional col- 
oring; submissive, not to the im- 
agination, but to facts; objective, 
“without any bias or prejudice or 
theory” and interpreting events 
only according to the principles of 
justice and of charity; discrete, tak- 
ing care “that evil should not be 
brought forward while the good is 
overlooked.” 

“Alas!” sighs the Sovereign Pon- 


tiff, “has not experience already 
taught us what terrible evils pene- 
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trate society through the medium 
of an amoral press which has lost 
sight of the-exigencies of truth.” 


The Journalist’s Role 


His Holiness has spoken on sev- 
eral occasions to the gentlemen of 
the press; he always draws their 
attention to “their honorable voca- 
tion of vital import for society” in 
order to persuade them to work 
towards “the solution of the com- 
plex and tragic problems of the 
world.” 


The Pope has a happy and sig- 
nificant expression to describe 
function of a true journalist. He 
represents him doubling his efforts 
“on a noble field of vigilance.” We 
seem to see him, upright, vigilant 
at his strategic post, a tireless sen- 
tinel, raising the alarm everywhere, 
rallying to the cause all the men 
of good will available. 

His duty is not only “to inform 
the reader but to suggest to him 
a fair judgment by giving an ex- 
act interpretation of the facts” and 
in that way of co-operating effect- 
ively in the “material reorganiza- 
tion” and especially in the “spiri- 
tual restoration” of which the 
world stands in such great need. 

It is the whole of society which 
is threatened, and first of all the 
individual and the family of which 
society is composed. They can be 
saved only by that Catholic Truth 
which is “the guardian of the in- 
dividual, the consolation of the 
family and the promoter of all the 


good things which make the family 
prosperous and happy.” 


And it 
is “thanks to the pages of the news- 
paper that the tocsin of Catholic 
Truth will ring throughout the agi- 
tated and puzzled world.” 


Support of the Press 


To the editor’s duty to bring to 
light the unchangeable principles 
of the truth and to build around 
the individual and the family an 
unshakeable bulwark, there corre- 
sponds for Catholics the duty to 
support wholesome _ publications 
even at the price of great sacri- 
fices, and to protect themselves 
actively against the introduction 
of amoral or immoral publications. 


In accepting the latter, Catholics 
are traitors; they invite the enemy 
into the fortress of the family and 
of society and begin the slow and 
sure intoxication of the nation’s 
soul, 


So His Holiness asks Catholic 
associations to dedicate their ef- 
forts to that elevated and fruitful 
purpose, the reinforcement of the 
press which strives for the forma- 
tion of Christian consciences. 

He does not fear to speak of 
financial sacrifice: “When one 
thinks of the economic resources 
needed to meet the growing de- 
mands of a modern daily, the duty 
of the faithful appears ever more 
imperious to see that it does not 
lack a generous contribution of 
works and money.” 
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If our Catholic families honest- 
ly rejected all the pernicious publi- 
cations that penetrate them and if, 
too, they reflected on the danger 
of contamination and death which 


they bear, they would not hesitate ‘ 
energetically to prohibit them in’ 
their homes, to receive only those 
publications which bring health, | 
light and life. 


Prelude to Lent 


Mardi Gras 


Virgil F. Shockley 


HAT do these odd words 
“Mardi Gras” mean? How are 
they pronounced, and what are 
they all about? Mardi Gras (say 
mar dee graw) is French and 
means literally “fat of the land.” 
And the expression “fat of the 
land” means eating and living very 
well. The more Western expression 
goes, “eating high on the hog.” 
The Mardi Gras is held on 
Shrove Tuesday, the day before 
the beginning of Lent. People often 
celebrate by throwing one huge 
feast before settling down to the 
season of fasting. This custom 
dates back to the first Roman 
Christians. In Europe, this feast 
day has its practical side, as well as 
joyous, for the thrifty European 
housewife could not afford to let 
the “goodies” in her cupboard 
waste. So, in most of Europe (and 
especially in England and France) 
it is the custom to combine these 
goodies into all sorts of pancakes. 


That’s why Shrove Tuesday is 
sometimes called Pancake Tues- 
day. 


The Mardi Gras is observed in 
different ways in various geogra- 
phical locations. 


Types Of Observances 


In England, many towns cele- 
brate the occasion by pancake 
races. The women, in housedresses 
and aprons, race through town 
each with a skillet containing a 
pancake. The most fleet-footed 
woman who successfully flips her 
pancake the most times, wins a 
prize. Often this coveted prize is a 
kiss from the Mayor! 

Many towns in France still cele- 
brate the Mardi Gras in the old 
way. A very fat ox, his horns and 
hooves painted a brilliant gold, 
heads a parade through the streets. 
When at last the colorful parade 
is over, the golden ox is butchered 
and cooked and all the townspeople 
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have a feast off the “fat of the 
Jand.” 


In Canada, the children go from 
door to door asking for treats, much 


as you “trick or treat” on Hallo- 


we’en. 


Here in our United States, many 
towns elect a Mardi Gras King and 
Queen. There is a great crowning 
ceremony, parade, banquet and 
dance. The Carnival of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, is especially color- 
ful. Many people of French 


descent live there and this is their 
day for putting on Old World cos- 
tumes and merry making. The: 
beauty of the flower decked floats 
parading for hours and hours—the 
vivid color of the costumes of the 
people dancing in the street—these 
are sights one never forgets. 
Farmers have a saying that cric- 
kets chirp their loudest just before 
frost. Perhaps the crickets have 
the same reason we do _ for 
having a Mardi Gras _ celebration 
just before the Lenten Season. 


To Our Shame 


A Protestant minister admitted in Toronto that he was 
stumped when Marshal Tito, Yugoslavia’s communist dictator, 
asked where he could find vital Christianity at work. 


The Rev. George W. Goth, minister of the Metropolitan 
United Church at London, Ont., told a milk distributors’ asso- 
ciation meeting that he had a four-hour interview with Marshal 
Tito during a European tour. 


Mr. Goth said that he and Marshal Tito discussed Christi- 
anity and that the Yugoslavia dictator contended that it was 
outdated and superstitious. 

The minister said he protested: “But, Mr. Tito, you’ve 
never really seen vital Christianity at work.” He said that the 
dictator asked him where he could see vital Christianity at 
work. 


“That was a good question,’ Mr. Goth continued. “I don’t 
know where you could see it.” 


Mother: “You know, dear, I’m worried about Jim. He 
doesn’t seem to be as well-dressed as he was when you mar- 
ried him.” 

Daughter-in-law: 
suit.”—T.J.M. 


“I don’t see why not—it’s the same 
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Let’s Follow 
Their Example 


Washington Wanted Religious America 


Thomas F. Stransky 


N° man reacts indifferently to 

sudden power and command. 
He grows with the new responsi- 
bilities of leadership, or he just 
swells. 

He will grow in manliness and 
humility when he realizes that 
talents and authority are gifts of 
God. He will swell with weak- 
ening pride when he refuses to 
bow his head, except to look at 
self-accomplishment and the peo- 
ple subjected to it. 

George Washington grew with 
his responsibilities. When he met 
the military and governmental dif- 
ficulties of the embryonic America, 
he realized that 
they were too 
great for so 
small a man 
unless he met 
them with the 
help of God. 

Instead of 
becoming over- 
confident in his 
abilities as he 


Washington 


succeeded in surmounting one dif- 
ficulty after another, Washington 
became more and more convinced 
that God had helped to make him 
what he was, that God had a hand 
in his triumphs. “Providence has 
been bountiful to me,” “God in 
His goodness will direct me” are 
short but significant sentences 
found in his letters. 


But Washington did not keep 
these sentiments to himself. He 
wished all Americans to recognize 
and thank the God Who had grac- 
ed our country. As commander- 
in-chief he wrote to the army, 
“The signal instances of providen- 
tial goodness . . . which have 
crowned our labors with complete 
success demand from us the warm- 
est returns of gratitude and piety 
to the Supreme Author of All 
Good.” 

In his inaugural address the 
first President insisted that “no 
people can be bound to acknow- 
ledge and adore the invisible hand 
which conducts the affairs of men 
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a than the people of the United 
tates.” 

But beware of overconfidence in 
that protection! “The propitious 
smiles of heaven can never he ex- 
pected on a nation that disregards 
the rule of order and right which 
Heaven itself has ordained.” 

Humble recognition of God's 
laws as well as God's blessings— 


Lincoln Knew His Limitations 


ONE of the keys to Abraham 
Lincoln’s greatness is his own 

realization of his limitations. His 
writings and speeches reflect this 
basic umility in which he recog- 
nized both his responsibilities to 
God, and his own inability to 
master all the problems of the Re- 
public. 

During the Battle of Gettysb 
the reports poured into the White 
House showing the fate of the 
United States hung in the balance. 
Everyone seemed panic-stricken. 
Lincoln went to his room, locked 
the door and prayed. He later 
told a friend of this moment: 

“I told God that I had done all 
I could and that now the result 
was in His hands; that if this coun- 
try was to be saved, it was because 
He so willed it! The burden roll- 
ed off my shoulders. My intense 
anxiety was relieved and in its 
place came a great trustfulness.” 

Lincoln constantly reminded the 


this is George Washington’s mess- 
age to the America of his day and 
our day. When he says in his 
Farewell Address that religion and 
morality are “indispensable sup- 
ports to political p rity,” he 
only restates what he had always 
believed: God will bless a nation 
that appreciates those blessings 
and obeys His laws. 


people that God’s government was 
above America’s government. His 
first draft of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress did not include the words, 
“under God.” He put them in only 
when he actually gave the speech. 


It was as if he suddenly realized 
the incompleteness of his talk and, 
with the last and most meaningful 
addition, gave his address—and our 
nation—its proper direction: “that 
this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom.” 

He realized that Americans as 
a group should seek God’s guid- 
ance. So he proclaimed August 
12, 1861, “as a day of humiliation, 
prayer and fasting for all people of 
the nation.” Instead of stressin 
only the log cabin story we shoul 
dwell on the spirit of America re- 
flected in his proclamation of this 
day: 
“It is fit and becoming in all 
times to acknowledge and revere 
the Supreme government of God; 


to bow in humble submission to 
His chastisements; to confess and 
deplore their sins and _transgres- 
sions, in fuli conviction that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom; and to pray with all 
fervency and contrition for the par- 
don of their past offenses, and for 
a blessing upon their present and 
prospective action.” 
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Lincoln then asked all teachers: 
of religion and heads of families 
“to observe and keep that day.” — 


His words remind us that now, 
as in all times, God stands ready 
to strengthen and console us — if 
only we as individuals and as a 
nation have the wisdom to turn to 
Him.—Paulist Features 


Trappistine Bread Sells Like Hotcakes 


A whole wheat bread made from a centuries-old recipe of 
Trappistine nuns is selling like hotcakes in Providence, Rhode 


Island. 


So popular has the bread become that orders at the Trap- 
pistine Abbey in nearby Wrentham, Mass., have doubled and 
tripled since its debut in commercial stores early last fall. 

It all started with the heavy oil bill of the new monastery. 
Trappist houses being self-supporting, the nuns felt that they 
must resort to some sales project to meet that bill. 

Visitors to the Abbey, they remembered, and workers on 
its new chapel have often complimented the sisters for the 
wheat bread they were served. So the sisters decided to sell 


the bread. 


No sooner had the bread hit the market than its fame 
grew beyond proportion to its production. Now the sisters 
bake 500 loaves daily, of three types of bread variety, the whole 
wheat served in their own refectory, the raisin, and white bread. 

Their baking process is similar to that of grandmother’s 
day. The abbey has no elaborate machinery and the nuns 
mould the dough and pour it into tins by hand. The only modern 
feature in the whole process is the big electric ovens which do 


the baking. 


All products found in the Trappistine bread are raised on 
the farmlands adjoining the Abbey. Nuns milk cows, churn 
butter, drive tractors and harvest hay in this ancient order 
which attracts record numbers of modern-day women. 

The first fourteen Trappistines came to Wrentham in 1949 


from Waterford, Ireland. 


Saint Bernadette 
The Mystic of Lourdes 


L. Edmondson 


FEBRUARY with its cold wintry 

days brings three feasts that are 
intimately linked with Our Lady. 
The Feast of The Purification on 
February 2nd, is one of the old- 
est and loveliest feasts of the 
Church. Ten days later on Febru- 
ary llth comes the feast of our 
Lady’s Apparitions at Lourdes, and 
in the following week on Febru- 
ary 18th, is the feast of Saint Ber- 
nadette Soubirous, the little girl- 
mystic of Lourdes. 

When Pope St. Pius X in 1907 
extended the feast of Our Lady 
of Lourdes to the Universal 
Church he said: 


The Holy Virgin, through her 
apparitions to Bernadette has 
brought the whole world closer 
to her Divine Son Jesus Christ. 


A short time later this saintly 
pope authorized that proceedings 
be started for the canonization of 
Sister Marie-Bernard, as_ Berna- 
dette was called in religion. 

The canonization took place on 
‘December 8th in the Holy Year of 
1933 when Pope Pius XI proclaim- 
ed Bernadette a saint of the 


Chureh, and set February 18th as 


a 


her feast day. This date is also 
the anniversary of the third appar- 
ition when Our Lady made the re- 
quest to Bernadette: 


Will you be so kind as to 
come to the grotto for the next 
fourteen days. 


Period of Preparation 


God wanted a shrine at Lourdes 
in order to draw to Himself souls 
who otherwise might be lost, so 
He permitted the Blessed Virgin to 
reveal herself to Bernadette, en- 
trusting her with His divine mes- 
sage. Yet although the eighteen 
apparitions of Our Lady were the 
direct supernatural origin of the 
shrine, they were not the begin- 
ning of Bernadette’s spiritual life. 
In her spiritual life Bernadette 
passed through three phases of 
which the apparitions at the Grotto 
were the second. Just as Our Lady 
was prepared long before for the 
great mystery of the Incarnation, 
so Bernadette had to undergo a 
period of preparation. 

The first stage of her spiritual 
progress is found in the circum- 
stances of her childhood. The pov- 
erty of her parents, the cold damp 
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building which served as a home, 
the asthma from which Bernadette 
suffered most of her life, were all 
important factors. So also were 
the long days of loneliness spent 
away from her home and family, 
on the hillside at Bartres minding 
sheep. 

These conditions of poverty, suf- 
fering and loneliness were circum- 
stances designed by God to pre- 
pare Bernadette’s soul for its su- 
pernatural mission. 


The Apparitions 


At the age of fourteen when she 
was being instructed to receive her 
first Holy Communion, Bernadette 
entered into the second phase of 
her spiritual life, when God grant- 
ed to her the extraordinary grace 
of supernatural visions of the Bless- 
ed Virgin. 

On the morning of Thursday, 
February llth, in the year 1868, 
Bernadette with her young sister 
and a friend went to gather wood 
along the banks of the river Gave. 
The two other children waded 
through the cold water of a small 
canal near the river, but Berna- 
dette hesitated, thinking perhaps 
the cold would bother her asthma. 

Left alone she was about to re- 
move her shoes in order to follow 
her companions, when she heard 
the sound of a rushing wind, and 
saw the branches in the grotto 
waving vigorously, Bernadette 


gazed upwards and for the first 


time saw the vision of “a beau- 
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tiful lady” holding a golden ros- 
ary on her arm. Instinctively Ber- 
nadette took out her own beads 
and began to pray. 

This sound of a rushing wind 
has often indicated the presence of 
the Holy Ghost, and has frequent- 
ly been the forerunner of divine 
revelation. Centuries ago the Pro- 
phet Elijah heard a sound of rush- 
ing wind before he discerned the 
“still small voice of God” speaking 
to him in the cave. The Upper 
Room in Jerusalem where the 
Apostles and Our Lady were gath- 
ered, was filled with a mighty 
rushing wind, when the Holy 
Ghost descended upon them. 

The first apparition at the Grot- 
to of Lourdes on that cold Thurs- 
day morning was only the begin- 
ning. Eighteen times in the months 
that followed Bernadette was to 
see this wondrous vision of the 
Holy Mother of God, and to re- 
ceive the heavenly messages. The 
urgent requests for a shrine, for 
processions to take place, the pleas 
of Our Lady for more and more 
prayers and penance. 

Regarding visions Father Garri- 
gou-Lagrange, O.P., the eminent 
theologian in his book “Christian 
Perfection and Contemplation” 


says: 

We have three signs by which 
to discern whether they are of di- 
vine origin; first when they cannot 
be produced or dismissed at will, 
but come suddenly and last but a 
short time, second when they leave 
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the soul in great peace, third when 
they produce fruits of virtue, a 
very great humility and persever- 
ance in good...” 

All three signs were present in 
the apparitions of Our Lady to 
Bernadette. 


During these months the pres- 
ence of other extraordinary graces 
were seen in Bernadette. When 
she gazed on the vision her fea- 
tures were transformed by an in- 
ner light, her movements acquired 
a new dignity, noticeable in the ex- 
alted manner in which she made 
the sign of the cross, and in her 
graceful profound bows. Durin 
this time Bernadette was wrap 
in a “sense of joy and peace” that 
was felt by all who were present 
at the grotto. She was also im- 
mune from the cold of the air and 
the heat of candle flames which at 
times touched her fingers without 
burning them. 


Several times Bernadette was 
seen to almost float over the rough 
paths, her feet scarcely touching 
the ground. Finally there was the 
conversations between Bernadette 
and Our Lady. No one saw the 
vision or heard Our Lady’s voice 
except Bernadette who described 
the voice as hearing it in her heart. 
In this regard, Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange says: 

“Imaginary supernatural words 
are heard by the imagination when 
the person is either awake or 
asleep. They sometimes seem to 


come from heaven, at other times 
from the depths of one’s heart. 
They are perfectly distinct, al- 
though not heard with bodily ears, 
They are not easily forgotten. 
Those especially which contain a 
prophecy remain graven on the 
memory. They can be distinguished 
from those of our. spirit by the 
fact that they are not heard at 
will 


Bernadette never forgot the 
words of Our Lady. 


Most Important Phase 


On July 16th of that same year, 
the feast of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, the Blessed Virgin ap- 
peared to Bernadette for the last 
time. This final vision brought to 
a close the second phase of Berna- 
dette’s mystical life. Now began 
the third phase, the longest and 
most trying, but as far as the per- 
sonal sanctification of her soul was 
concerned, the most important. 


For two years after the appari- 
tions Bernadette continued to live 
at home and go to school, but as 
the fame of the apparitions spread, 
more and more people flocked to 
the Grotto, and Bernadette was 
constantly being sought out. 

In order to protect her from the 
eyes of the curious the Abbe Pey- 
ramale, her parish priest, arranged 
for her to live and work at the Hos- 
pice of the Sisters of Charity in 
Lourdes. Later when she was 
twenty-two years old, at the sug- 
gestion of the bishop, she entered 
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the novitiate of the Sisters of Char- 
ity at Nevers, about a hundred 
miles north of Lourdes. 


In the years that followed Berna- 
dette grew in grace and virtue, 
proving herself worthy of the great 
mission God had entrusted to her, 
imitating to the best of her ability 
the great virtues of her patroness 
the Holy Virgin Mother of God. 


True Mystic 


Bernadette was a mystic primar- 
ily because of her love for God. 
The virtues she displayed both 
during the time of the apparitions 
and in which she persevered all 
during her life reveal her as a true 
mystic. These virtues, in which 
she so much resembled the Blessed 
Virgin, were her complete resigna- 
tion to God’s Will, her humility in 
wishing to avoid people, her de- 
sire to remain unknown, the inter- 
ior peace and serenity of her spirit. 


There was also her obedience 
to the requests of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and later to her spiritual di- 
rectors and superiors. There was 
the courage with which she first 
approached the Abbe Peyramale, 
for whom she had a child’s respect 
and awe, a courage which in later 
life enabled her to endure trials 
and pain silently. Then there was 
her fortitude, patience and char- 
ity, her fidelity in her devotion 
and love for God and Our Blessed 
Mother. 


Bernadette however had _ her 
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faults, she was strong-willed, and 
at times impatient, some consider- 
ed her sulky. Her virtues were 
not attained without a struggle 
against natural weaknesses and 
failings. In childhood she had 
found study difficult and was slow 
in learning, but in the convent her 
intellect sharpened and her natur- 
al talents were drawn out. This 
is revealed in her diaries, in her 
needlework and in a marked gift 
she displayed for original draw- 
ings. 

Bernadette was only thirty-six 
years old when she died, after 
much suffering (chiefly from the 
old complaint of asthma) which 
she bore with patient silence. To- 
day her incorrupt body lies in its 
gold and crystal casket in the chap- 
el of the Sisters of Charity at Nev- 
ers, France. It is as beautiful and 
fresh as the day on which she died. 
This final extraordinary favor God 
has granted to the little girl-mystic 
He loved so well. 


Our present Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, has called the message of 
Our Lady to Bernadette “The mes- 
sage of the Cross.” Speaking at 
a solemn triduum held at Lourdes 
during Easter of 1935, Pope Pius 
XII, who at that time was Cardin- 
al Eugenio Pacelli, said: 


“The Immaculate Virgin, Queen 
of Peace, descended on earth, in 
this lost corner of the Pyrenees. 
She comes to Bernadette. She 
makes Bernadette her confidante 
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and co-worker, the instrument of 
her maternal tenderness and of the 
_ all-powerful mercy of her Son for 
the renewing of the world in 
Christ, by means of a new and in- 
comparable effusion of the Re- 
demption . . . The little Soubirous 


girl is to announce to a vain and 
sensuous world, ‘Prayer, penitence, 
penitence, penitence.’ Be still Ber- 
nadette! We have understood. In 
your cry of—penitence, penitence, 
penitence! resounds the cry of — 
The, Cross, The Cross, The Cross.” 


The modern girl thinks the safest way to keep from break- 
ing the dishes is not to help mother with them.—Detroit News. 
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“The money I won last night was 
lost in a quiz game after | got home!” 
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Easy Lessons in ‘Child Psychology 


Parents’ Helpers 


Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


THis question comes from my 

neighbors as well as myself. 
We mothers, surrounded on all 
sides by gruesome details of the 
fruits of other parents’ failures, be- 
come so concerned with correcting 
mistakes and preventing delin- 
quency that the joy of mother- 
hood gets lost. What can be done 
about this? 


One of my favorite psychology 
professors used to drone a theme 
song which fits: “With children 
accentuate the positive; eliminate 
the negative.” The members of 
your P.T.A. might apply the slo- 
gan to the benefit of all concern- 
ed. Don’t emphasize prevention; 
love and guide your children to 
the fulfillment of every potential- 
ity seeded in them by an infinite 
God. Enjoy spontaneous family 
fun, create it — and you won't 
raise “problems.” 

Juvenile delinquency, as you 
point out, does indeed threaten 
from the sidelines. But as one who 
has worked intimately with almost 
two thousand juvenile delinquents 
I can make a general statement 
that no child from a middle-class 
home becomes delinquent unless 
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his parents don’t really care what 
he becomes. 

Oh, sure, parents can put on an 
act. They can pretend to be ter- 
ribly concerned, They can fool the 
community, and the pastor, and 
the Sisters — but they can’t fool 
their youngsters. Where parents 
(I am speaking of middle-class 
parents) honestly love their chil- 
dren, genuinely sacrifice for them, 


Questions, 


Please 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Sister M. 


Dominic and Mr. W. A. Guppy 
conduct this child psychology 
column in The Family Digest. 
They invite questions of gen- 
eral interest and will answer 
them in these pages. Sister is 
a member of the American 
Psychological Association, a 
clinical psychologist and prin- 
cipal of the State of Washing- 
ton’s largest school for juven- 
ile delinquent girls. Mr. Guppy 
is assistant director at the cen- 
ter and is also a member of 
the A.P.A. Direct your ques- 
tions to the authors in care of 
The Family Digest, Huntington, 
Indiana. 
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consistently give them good ex- 
ample, there is no juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Obviously, parents can not give 
good example unless _ they live 
good lives. Parents should mani- 
fest moral and religious training 
in everyday decisions, social liv- 
ing, work, and in their personal 
relations with God. Not only 
should parents intellectually grasp 
the principles of morality; they 
must develop the ability to get 
them across to their little ones, 
giving them reasons why acts are 
objectively right or wrong. 


A Teacher And A Boy 


The good example of a loved 
and accessible model exerts a tre- 
mendous influence on a child, an 
influence not to be counteracted 
by the criss-crossed currents of 
evil outside the home. Perhaps I 
can illustrate the powerful force 
of good example by a homely 
little tale recently brought to my 
attention. 

The chief character in this 
story are a teacher and a boy. 

Three months ago my father, 
Dominic J. Gallagher, scanning 
headlines, read of an award for 
Leadership in Human Relations 
presented by an American city 
council to a Catholic priest. The 
priest’s name was that of a little 
boy my father had taught years 
ago in a thatched, one-roomed 
school located in an unknown vil- 
lage on the West coast of Ire- 


land. On an impulse my father 
wrote a letter of congratulation to 
the priest so honored by a citation 
which read: 


“In appreciation of exemplary 
effort in translating the ideals of 


My father 
chance the priest had once at- 
tended a tiny school on Mass Hill. 
The priest promptly replied. The 
following excerpt from his letter 
illustrates the power of good ex- 
ample better than a definition 
could ever do: 


“Yes, I am one of your pupils, 
but I am afraid I was not very 
clever at school. My brother was 
clever, but I always considered 
myself a dunce. Yet I have very 
happy memories of you. It may 
give you some joy to hear that I 
have often mentioned you in my 
sermons. You may not have known 
it, but the way you gave help 
(charity) to the beggars and 


tramps and how you made us re- 
spect them and punished us if we 
were disrespectful to them made 
a lasting impression on me. It may 
be that you share the Award for 
Leadership in Human Relations 


4 
: 
his religion into the lives of his to 
people. His work has widened the i 
common ground on which men 
great truth that all men are cre- ges 
ated equal, and has helped to ful- ae 
fill the highest teachings of his aa 
religion concerning the brother- 
hood of man.” 
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presented to me. You laid the 


foundations.” 


The man who wrote that letter 
quit school in Grade Six, age elev- 
en. He had experienced his teach- 
ers influence and good example 
for only a few brief years when 
his family poverty had forced him 
to become self-supporting. At the 
age of twenty-four he had decided 
to become a priest. Because an 
ideal had grown into possession 
of him, he had gone back, at the 
age of twenty-six, to the books he 
had not touched for fifteen years. 
Today twenty years later, one of 
our biggest American cities has 
honored him for the genuine char- 
ity shown to his fellow-men. 


Yet, a teacher’s relationship with 
a pupil never approaches the 
familiarity of a mother’s love, un- 
derstanding and sympathy for her 
child. If a teacher's good example 
can accomplish so much, what can 
not be effected by the combined 
example of a devoted mother and 
father? 

Mothers should realize that, af- 
ter God, they themselves exert the 
most powerful force in the world 
on the future development of their 
children. From this realization de- 
velop the joy and the glory of 
motherhood. 


My little girl, almost three years 
old, has net yet learned to talk. 
What might be wrong, and what 
can I do about it? 

Let’s start with birds. 


Parrots, 


parakeets, 
crows and mynah birds are en- 
dowed with vocalizing equipment. 
Even so, they must be trained to 


magpies, 


talk. Bird-lovers know that the 
trainer has to treat the bird “like 
a good mother” before he can 
teach it language. The trainer has 
to satisfy the bird’s basic needs 
consistently and, at the same time, 
talk to the bird. For instance, 
when giving the bird water the 
trainer says, “Drink.” One day the 
bird, playing over his repertoire of 
sounds, accidentally stumbles on a 
combination similar to his mast- 
ers word. The word pleases the 
bird because he associates it with 
need-satisfaction. He remembers 
the time he was thirsty and the 
trainer gave him water and said, 
“Drink.” When the bird now man- 
ages to enunciate “drink” he asso- 
ciates his parched throat cooled 
with a trickle of water and the 
word “drink.” The very repetition 
of the word makes him “feel 
good.” Consequently he says it 
over and over until finally he has 
learned the word. Then he is 
ready to learn another word and, 
eventually to talk. 


Children learn to talk in the 
same way. Baby’s “da-da-da” and 
“ma-ma-ma’ have often been in- 
terpreted by fond parents as imi- 
tation of their own speech pat- 
terns, but such is not the case. In 
fact, as some observers have noted, - 
one cannot say who is imitating 
whom, because some fond parents 
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do a lot more “da-da-ing” after 
baby than baby “da-da’s” after 
them. Talking is learned by asso- 
ciation of words with need-re- 
duction, not by imitation, and that 
explains your three-year-old’s fail- 
ure to learn speech from her five- 
year-old sister. 


From the beginning the loving 
mother, fondling baby, changing 
his diapers, or feeding him, talks 
to him. As Martin and Stendler 
point out in their book, Child De- 
velopment, “The infant comes to 
associate attention to his needs 
with vocalization and because of 
the association, he learns to like 
vocalization.” 


When the baby, playing with 
sounds, hits a combination like the 
word Mamma said when she gave 


him some nice milk, he 
“feels good.” Repetition of the 
word keeps making him “feel 


good.” So he repeats over and over 
until finally he can say the word 
perfectly. This is the way that 
Baby learns to talk. 


Parents Must Help 


The neglected child, as you can 
easily see, might not learn to talk, 
or might learn more slowly than 
his loved brother. It has been 
scientifically verified that for 
babies raised in groups where the 
care given is mechanized and rou- 
tine, where the child never learns 
to equate words with loving care, 
speech development is retarded. 


Again, the development of 
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speech may be retarded by such 
other factors as physical defect or 
mental retardation. The child 
whose mind develops at a slower 
than average rate will obviously 
fail to learn vocalization at the 
same age as a more intelligent 
youngster. A physical defect might 
make it impossible for a child to 
vocalize, or might permit him to 
do so only with painful difficulty. 


First have your little girl ex- 
amined by a competent physician. 
If the speech retardation is caused 
by physical factors, he will let you 
know, and he will suggest practi- 
cal remedies. 


Should no physical defect be 
found, then bring the child to a 
professional psychologist. In your 
case, the Child Guidance Center 
at Loyola University, Chicago, 
might be practical. Write to the 
Director, explain the child’s diffi- 
culty, and request a mental ex- 
amination. If the youngster is de- 
veloping mentally at a slower than 
average rate, the examining psy- 
chologist will suggest various 
methods whereby you can help 
your child acquire language skills. 
Should the mental test indicate 
average intelligence, the psycholo- 
gist can diagnose the child’s emo- 
tional problems and offer practi- 
cal help. 


Helpful Pointers 


Until you can make the neces- 
sary appointments, here are a few 
pointers: 


4 
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1. A tense silent mother makes 
a tense silent child. Relax. If you 
find it hard to relax, buy a copy 
of Stop Worrying and Start Living 
by Dale Carnegie, Pocket Books, 
New York, N.Y., 35 cents. Read 
it, follow the suggestions 
given. 


2. A bossy mother can boss ev- 
ery word out of a child’s head. 
Draw the child out, not in. 

3. A talkative older sister can 
do the younger child’s talking for 
her to such an extent that the 
three-year-old left literally 
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“Quit now and you lose your seniority!” 


speechless. Create speech oppor- 
tunities for baby. 

4. A child talks to express 
needs. Don’t anticipate all her 
needs. If you do, you deprive her 
of a reason for speech. 

5. Finally, love your child and 
play with her. Talk to her. Take 
time to show her picture books 
and explain them to her. 

If you do all of these things, 
then don’t worry. You have done 
your best. Leave the rest in God’s 
Hands, and entrust your little ones 
to Him. 
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A Short Story about 


Lady Belinda 


Rita Puttcamp 


[_ADY Belinda was not only the 

prettiest doll in the shop, she 
also wore a satin gown, a froth of 
lace petticoats, and a plumed hat. 
Nancy loved her. 

“Wrap her up,” said Dr. King. 

“No, I don’t want her,” said 
Nancy, feeling hollow and allgone 
inside. 

She did want Lady Belinda. 

“Nancy,” Mother warned. 

“She’s a gift from your mother,” 
said Dr. King. “That’s all right, 
isn’t it?” 

Nancy’s nose itched with tears. 
She shook her head stubbornly. 

“We'll take her,” Dr. King said 
cheerfully. 

Nancy felt awful. She knew 
Mother was embarrassed and 
ashamed. But Nancy had an an- 
swer for that. 


“He'll never be my father,” she 
had told Mother. “I don’t want you 
to marry him.” 

Mother had answered pleasant- 
ly but Nancy knew she was upset. 
Nancy had to look at Daddy’s pic- 
ture to remember him at all for he 


had been killed before she was 
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three. It would be nice to have her 
own daddy again but not a step- 
father. 


“Thank Dr. King for the lovely 
doll, Nancy,” Mother said when 
they told the big doctor goodbye. 

“Thank you,” said Nancy cold- 
ly. 

Mother carried the package with 
Lady Belinda in it. Nancy deter- 
mined that she would never even 
open it. 

At bedtime, Mother said, 

“Nancy, Dr. King and I are 
going to forget our plans to be 
married. Stop worrying about it, 
now, or you'll be sick.” 

Nancy didn’t feel a bit better 
about it. If anything, she felt 
worse. School next day was awful 
but it was worse when Joyce 
wasn’t waiting for her when she 
came from school. Joyce’s mother 
had come to stay with her instead. 

“Joyce had to go to the dentist,” 
she said. “You can help me get 
supper.” 

Nancy didn’t feel like it. Deso- 
lately, she huddled in a chair to 
wait for Mother. 
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“Come on, missy,” said Joyce’s 
mother. “You can set the table.” 


Dully, Nancy went to help. 


“What’s wrong with you?” 
Joyce’s mother asked sharply. 


Tears burned Nancy’s eyes. She 
went into her room and closed the 
room against the sharp voice. She 
saw the brown package Lady Be- 
linda made and she forgot she 
was never going to open it, and 
she unwrapped the big doll. 


It was comforting to hold her 
close in her arms, to feel the cool 
satin against her hot cheek. 


Joyce’s mother came in without 
knocking. 

“Now look, Missy, quit sulking 
and come help,” she said. She saw 
Lady Belinda. “What is your 
mother thinking of to buy you a 
doll like that? She can’t afford 
that.” 

“Dr. King gave her to me,” said 
Nancy. 

“Dr. King!” Joyce’s mother ex- 
claimed. “What would he give 
you an expensive doll like that 
for?” 

“Because he likes me, 
why,” said Nancy. 

Mother's key turned in the lock 
and Mother came in. 

“Mother, didn’t Dr. King give 
me Lady Belinda because he likes 
me?” Nancy asked, her voice 


that’s 


ready to break into sobs. 
Mother 


spoke pleasantly to 
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Joyce’s mother, then she turned to 
look levelly at Nancy. 

“Yes, Nancy,” she said quietly. 
“He likes you very much.” 

When she was alone, Nancy 
sat staring at Lady Belinda’s 
plumed hat. 

He likes you very much, she 
seemed to hear Mother saying, 
and he and I are going to forget 
our plans for getting married. 

Nancy, the little girl Dr. King 
liked very much, had a little job 
to do. Her feet dragged and her 
heart pounded as she went to the 
telephone. She knew the number 
because Mother worked for Dr. 
King. 

“This is Nancy,” she said when 
the doctor answered. “Mother and 
Lady Belinda want you to come 
to supper. And I want you, too.” 

Her throat hurt while she wait- 
ed for Dr. King to answer. 


“You tell Mother that I'll be 
right over, Nancy,” Dr. King said 
with a chuckle. 

Nancy felt light and warm and 
happy again. 

“He’s going to be my daddy,” 
she whispered to Lady Belinda 
and waited for the ugly jealous 
feeling. But it didn’t come. “He’s 
going to marry Mother,” she 
whispered. 

Nothing happened inside Nancy. 

Nancy hugged Lady Belinda 
hard. 

And Lady Belinda smiled and 


smiled. 


Safest Course in Life 


Mind Your Own Business 


Irv. Leiberman 


WOULDN'T stand for that!” 

exclaimed one young married 
woman to another recently. “I 
my husband were delayed at the 
office as often as yours, I'd pack 
my belongings and leave him high 
and dry. You slave all afternoon 
to prepare a fancy meal for him, 
and he passes it up as though it 
were cold cuts and potato chips. 
Take it from me, you're letting him 
develop habits that you will re- 
gret the rest of your life.” 


Our critical friend did not know, 
however, that the husband in ques- 
tion could not do otherwise except 
at his peril. As private secretary 
to a big advertising man, it was 
understood that emergencies call- 
ing for his services after hours 
might arise at any time. It was 
one of the conditions under which 
he had accepted the job. That's 
why it paid handsomely. 


Naturally, Mrs. Bus ybody’s 
senseless meddling was resented by 
her friend. Most of us are quick 
to charge others with being med- 
dlesome and giving unsolicited ad- 
vice, but few of us realize how 
often we, ourselves, refuse to mind 
our own business. 


Outside Looking In 


Usually when we advise or crit- 
icize we are not acquainted with 
the whole picture. Our motives 
may be good, but we do not know 
all the angles. We are outside 
looking in, not inside looking out. 


We criticize other people’s 
clothes, the way their homes look 
or are managed, the kind of car 
they own and how they drive it, 
or we comment upon the fact that 
they do not own a car and we 
speculate why. 


We find ourselves pointing out 
faults we think we see in the bring- 
ing up of others’ children, while 
at the same time we excuse and 
defend faults that are all too evi- 
dent in our own. We are invited 
out to dinner, come back home 
and “knock” both the meal and 
the service, probably making dis- 
paraging remarks about some of 
the guests to boot. Yet, if we knew 
the whole story, we would prob- 
ably be more kindly in our atti- 
tude. 


A woman with a bad heart was 
doing fine—that is, as well as could 
be expected with the heart muscle 
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as weak as. it was, The doctor had 
ordered a quiet life—as free from 
stress and strain as possible, no 
alcohol, no tobacco, and modera- 
tion in eating. To accomplish all 
this, the patient moved to the 
coun Within a year she was 
able to do without her two-hour 
bed rest in the afternoon. 


Meant Well, But... 


Unfortunately, along came an 
old friend to pay her a visit—a wo- 
man who could not mind her own 
business. “Say,” she started at the 
first opportunity, “are you sure 

ure up to having company? 
Heart trouble’s nothing to take 
chances with, and I'm afraid you've 
been overdoing it. Color’s bad. 
Breath seems short. Maybe you'd 
better lie down. I knew a woman 
once who thought she had licked 
her trouble. Felt great. Then, 
one day—bingo! She was flat on 
her back again and never recover- 
ed. Of course, I know you've got 


great faith in your doctor, but 
am...” 


This woman meant well, of 
course, but her dire prognostica- 
tions were based on hearsay and 
guesswork rather than on scientific 
knowledge, and the visit that 
might have proved a tonic to the 
ailing friend became instead the 
starting point for a life of chronic 
invalidism. 

Jealousy, pure and simple, often 
is to blame for that tendency to 
interfere in other people’s lives and 
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criticize them. Few of us realize. 
how jealous we are or can be: We: 
are envious of the prizes in fame 
and fortune which accompany im- 
portant achievements. But when’ 
we go a step further and begin to 
criticize the achiever himself, we 
become spiteful and intrusive — 
we forget to mind our own busi- 
ness. 

Gossip is among the more popu- 
lar forms of minding other peo- 
ple’s business. “Don’t tell a single 
soul, but I heard thus and so,” 
says one woman to her friend. “It 
isn’t generally known, but .. .” 
whispers another. 

The person who gossips is “in 
the know”—and because she pos- 
sesses a secret, she passes it on to 
others in order to enhance _her- 
self. Of course, as the gossip is 
carried from mouth to mouth, not 
one but many persons overstep the 
“no trespassing” sign that is im- 
plicit in another’s private life. And, 
if the gossip involves scandal — 
whether true or false———the dam- 
age done by such secret-tellers is, 
of course, incalculable. 

Repeating vague and unsubstan- 
tiated remarks is a dangerous busi- 
ness. “He said this” or “she said 
that” should never be sufficient 
evidence to form an opinion, much 
less to pass the pronouncement on 
to the next person. Many a fine 
reputation has been ruined in such 
an innocent yet blameworthy man- 
ner. Once an impression that is 
bad is set loose, it is almost im- 
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possible to correct it even after 
the truth is known. | 
Unfortunately, there are many 
people who are tempted to inter- 
fere in the lives of others. Some- 
times they even try to control the 
lives of other human beings. For 
example, in New York there is a 
certain woman whom we shall call 
Mrs. Hudson. She is a very help- 
ful person, working day in and 
day out for others. But, on closer 
inspection, it becomes apparent 
that she works only for those who 
will let her run them in every de- 
tail of their lives. If she can't 
rule, she isn’t interested. She 
takes over completely, even sup- 
porting her protegees financially— 
if they let her own them body and 


soul. 
‘Benevolent Despotism’ 


She chose a husband for one of 
her daughters. For this daughter, 
she built a magnificent house and 
set up the new family in great 
stvle. Her other daughter mar- 
ried against her wishes. This girl 
must struggle along under her own 
steam, trying to make ends meet, 
to provide a pleasant home for her 
husband and small daughter. 


What has been the result of this 
“benevolent” despotism? Mrs. Hud- 
son is disliked by both her daugh- 
ters. The acquiescent daughter 
has grown into a negative person 
incapable of making a single de- 
cision for herself. She has even 


acquired an impediment in her 


speech! Her children are 
negative, dull creatures, “ata 
initiative or personal force. Grand- 
mother decides everything! 

Grandmother thinks that le 
love her for all her “good” 
Actually, they merely fawn on her 
for what they can get. They have 
her number—and they don't like 
it. They are full of resentment for 
her—and hate themselves for be- 
ing weak enough to submit to her. 

The daughter who had spunk 
enough to live her own life is a 
colorful, spirited woman whose 
family worships her. She is teach- 
ing her child to stand on her own 
feet, to expect no favors from life, 
to be independent about money, to 
be truthful, and to be willing to 
give full value in some kind of 
service for what she receives from 
others and from life. 

It is beginning to be ap 
to Mrs. Hudson that, after all, her 
wisdom and judgment are very 
limited. In her treatment of her 
children, she was right in each 
instance—as far as she could see. 
But human eyes and human minds 
can see only as far as their own 
limited vision can shed its trem- 
bling light. Her mistake was in 
daring to think that her wisdom 
was infinite. 

The safest course in life is to 
mind your own business. Don't 
volunteer advice unless you are 
asked for it. Let others live their 
own lives. Let them make their 
own mistakes. Let them fashion 
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their lives with their own hands. 
Let them find their own paths—and 
thus find their own gleams of 
glory, their own triumphs. 

It is hard to keep “hands off” 
other people’s lives. It is harder 
to avoid criticizing the lives of 
others. But if you want to keep 
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away from nervous tensions and 
emotional jangles—if you want to 
be popular, wanted, sought, en- 
joyed—you must sternly resist the 
temptation to play God. When 
you try to assume this role, you 
wind up with an audience of one 
—yourself. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


O. A. Battista 


- A woman is really in love with her husband if she will 
help him to light his pipe in the living room. 


* 


* * 


Nothing detracts from the beauty of freshly fallen snow 
like a wife who promptly hands you a snowshovel. 


* 


The best time to redecorate your house is when the children 


are old enough to suggest it. 


* 


Making a marriage work is a lot like running a farm— 
you’ve got to start all over again each morning. 


* * 


* 


The best inheritance a parent can give to his children is 
to teach them the value of a few minutes at prayer each day. 


* * 


Nobody will keep a man closer to home than a pretty wife 
who is still very much in love with him. 


Any man who can get a woman to wait for him still is a 


bachelor. 


My Wife ... Our House ... the Auction 


A Real Gal... Gone 


Sandie 


Stevens 


S° your wife rearranges the furni- 
ture all the time, does she? 
Well, mine doesn’t. She sells it. 


“Let somebody else move it 
around,” she says. 


Several weeks ago she determin- 
ed to sell a small sewing cabinet 
which my socks had outgrown. 
And when my wife is determined, 
it’s done. She put an ad in the 
loca] paper. 


“Five dollars is about what you 
should ask for it,” I authorized. 


“Nonsense,” she said, always 
eager to acquiesce to the more in- 
telligent, masculine mind. 

It was nonsense. Despite three 
furniture dealers coming by and 
telling her no one in his right mind 
would pay more than five dollars, 
she said she wasn’t _ necessarily 
looking for someone in his right 
mind. So she eventually got ten. 


It was that night, I remember 
distinctly, that I came home, con- 
gratulated her on selling the sew- 
ing cabinet, and breezed on into 
the bedroom. 


“Hey! What did you do to the 
bedroom?” I called back to her. 
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“It looks swell. There seems to be 
a lot more room in here now!” 


There was. The bed was mis- 
sing. So was the chest of drawers. 
And the vanity. I did a double 
take, stifled a gasp, and felt acute- 
ly apprehensive. In my double 
take I caught sight of my wife’s 
grin highlighting the doorway. She 
paused dramatically while my sus- 
pense mounted, then in one breath- 
less, joyous gust, she let me have 
it. 


“I sold the bed and _ things! 
Isn’t that wonderful? And I didn’t 
even mention wanting to sell them 
in the ad. But a man came by who 
was so intrigued with the bedroom 
set, and offered such a good price 
for it that . . . Well,” she sighed 
happily, “I just couldn’t pass it up.” 

“Yeah, but. . 


“We were planning on buying 
another bedroom set, anyway,” 
she said. “Don’t you remember?” 


Yes, I remembered. But I'd been 
checking various catalogues and 
wholesale prices, and firms back 
East, and looking up brand names 
in several shopping guides, and I’d 


.” I argued. 
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felt ae I could stall 
buying set for a couple of 
years at least. That is, until this 
moment. For obvious reasons, how- 
ever, I explained none of this to 
my » 
After two nights of slepping on 
a folding bed in the den, I decid- 
ed that if my wife had her heart so 
set on having new bedroom furni- 
ture, we'd get it. So I got it. 
“Wheel” was her verbal com- 
‘ment on my generosity. “I've never 
seen you go into action so fast. You 
usually manage to worry a project 
along for two or three years.” 
The Auction 


Maybe to your wife an Auction 
is a place where you buy things. 
To my wife, it is a place where you 
sell things. There is a large one on 
the outskirts of Los Angeles per- 
fectly suited to her needs. She is 
completely fascinated by this huge 
outdoor market place and can 
stand utterly entranced, watching, 
until my feet give out and I have 
to put one down. I'm never wor- 
ried about her buying anything, 
since she usually has remarkable 
sales resistance. However, a couple 
of months ago, while we were 
standing there, she cleared her 
throat, at least I shall maintain to 
my last breath that she cleared 
her throat. I love my wife and I 
stoutly refuse to believe she volun- 
tarily bid on the two objects I went 
up later to claim. I paid the man 
the two dollars, took the objects 
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back to my wife, and asked: “What 
in the name of . .... are those?” 


“These?” she smiled, apparently 
amazed at my ignorance. “Why, 
darling, they’re lamps.” 

“Lamps? But where’s the cord, 
the socket, the..... 


I won't bore you with the 
tails. Look at your lamp and that’s 
what was missing. 

“Don't be silly, dear,” my wife 
said. 

So I ended up getting a socket 
from the hardware store, and then 
a week later, I went down and got 
another. We had some cord in the 
garage left over from a floor lamp 
she sold last winter. The shades 
my wife made. All in all the sock- 
ets cost us 75 cents, the two bases 
two dollars, paint 50 cents, and 
the material for the shades, one 
dollar. 

We sold the lamps. . . Oh, you 
didn’t think we were going to keep 
them, did you? Well, I should 
think not! And as I was saying, we 
sold the lamps for three dollars and 
twenty five cents. 

Actually, I never bother to add 
up figures where my wife is con- 
cerned. She doesn’t want to hear 
the results, and frankly neither do 
I. J, therefore, didn’t mention that 
she had made only $2.25 not 
counting labor. Nor did I point 
out that since it took four hours, 
three of hers and one of mine 
(not counting the second trip to 
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the store for the second socket, 
which she claims is merely my 
way of stalling), and since I’m 
‘worth, at the very least, two dol- 
lars an hour, that makes her loss 
on that particular project come to 
-about. . . . But, as I was saying, 
I didn’t go into the mathematical 
details with her, because, can- 
didly, I was afraid I might hear 
about a rubber hose I bought at 
the Auction. There is nothing 
wrong with the hose that some 
mending tape won't fix as soon 
as I get around to it. Look at it 
another way, and you can see that 
‘hose has a rather unique sprink- 
ling device. 

My wife never throws anything 
away. No, of course not, she sells 
it. 

“What are you doing with that 
old thing?” I asked her a week 
after we’d disposed of the lamps. 


“I'm mending it,” she explained. 

“What for? Why not just toss 
it out? It’s seen plenty of hard 
wear.” 

“Toss it out!” Her eyebrows 
shocked upward. “This hand- 
hooked rug? Heavens, no! I’m go- 
ing to sell it at the auction.” She 
did, and it brought two dollars. 


Those Christmas Gifts 


My wife is absolutely estatic 
over Christmas because then we 
are showered with things we can’t 
possibly use. Furthermore, they 
have no exchange slips, most of 
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them. Obviously, there's only one 
thing to do with them. ' 

We keep a large box in one 
corner of the bedroom and into it 
we toss everything we're not us- 
ing. When the box is full, we take 
it to the auction. 


Everything goes in a pots 


and pans, old rusty curlers, worn 
out shoes, paper clips. My wife 
even accuses me of dropping in 
my old cigarette stubs. But I don’t. 
If I ever did I merely mistook the 
box for a trash can. 


One night I saw her gathering 
up all the old pencils around the 
house. Methodically, she sharpen- 
ed them. Well, I thought, that’s 
nice, now there'll be a sharp pen- 
cil around when you want one. 
Then she took the pencils and 
dropped them in the box. 

“Why did you do that?” I ask- 
ed naively. 

“What?” she asked. 

“Throw away our pencils for?” 
I clarified, being ungrammatical 
in my anxiety. 

“Oh, there are only stubs,” she 
explained with patient logic. 

“Then why put them in the 
auction box? If we don’t want 
them, why should they want 
them?” 

“Well, if you don’t have any 
pencils, and you want to write, a 
stub can look pretty good to you.” 

She’s right. I should know. I 
have since had opportunities to 
confirm her last statement. 


Strangest thing of all, though, 
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is that these boxes with their odd 
assortment of old blotters (with 
no space left on them), books 
(with no backs on them), scissors 
(with no point to them), gadgets 
we got for Christmas (with no 
point to them) actually sell! I re- 
marked on this to my wife recently 
and she said: 

“But, darling, that’s what I’ve 
been telling you. One man’s mud 
is another man’s adobe.” 

Of course, one time my wife’s 
steam iron got in the box by mis- 
take and sold for fifty cents. She 
seemed crestfallen. That is, I 
think she was crestfallen and I 
think the steam iron got in the box 
by mistake. I know I bought her a 
new one, and I know she was de- 
liriously happy. One might almost 
say triumphant! 


I have learned, the sad way, 
not to let any of my suits hang 
in the closet over two weeks with- 
out wearing them. And I am 
thinking of buying a padlock for 
my closet. But then, padlocks 
bring a pretty good price at the 
Auction. You can sell them for al- 
most as much as they cost you. 


Last night I remarked to my 
wife it was a good thing the gov- 
ernment had abolished slavery or 
she’d be putting me on the auc- 
tion block. 


“Don’t be silly, darling,” she 
said, “I never sell anything that 
can’t be replaced.” 


I hope she doesn’t discover 
there are other men kicking about, 
or I'll be going, going, gone. 


A New Hat 


Ever since we’ve been old enough to be interested in the 
opposite sex, we’ve heard that new hats. were tremendous 


morale boosters. 


Now we aren’t out to change tradition, but to add to it! 


Our idea is simply this: buy yourself a flower or a plant. Treat 
yourself to the living beauty of a growing thing when the world 
outside is cold and bleak. Meditate on the beauty of a rose bud; 
observe the face of any flower and strengthen yourself by your 
association with nature.—Anon 


Wouldn’t You Know It? 


The City Council in Phoenix, Ariz. recently voted a unani- 
mous ban on horror comics. The ban was unsuccessfully op- 
posed by the Parent-Teachers Association and the local secular 
press. 


Genuine Love 


VS. 
Materialism 


Roberta Morrisey 


|F you were on a quiz show and 

were asked the question: “What 
causes young people to be unhap- 
py and disturbed?” what answer 
would you give? The child is un- 
derprivileged? The child who is 
physically mistreated? Or some 
other answer? You would not be 
wrong, but you might have missed 
one of the most important, and all 
too common reasons—that of the 
“unloved” child! 

You may gasp in horror that 
there should be enough such cases 
in our civilization to merit making 
such a statement, but unfortunate- 
ly it is all too true. The ideal 
would be to say that all parents 
love their children. That this is 
not true is proven by the growing 
number of emotionally disturbed 
children or behavior problem chil- 
dren whose problems are traced 
to just this cause. 


Miss Morrisey is court psycholo- 
gist for the Juvenile Court of the 
Third Juvenile District of Utah. 


All the authorities on the prob- 
lems of children agree that first 
and foremost in the list of basic 
needs for the emotional develop- 
ment of a child is LOVE! Many 
feel that if a child’s need for love 
is met, all his other emotional 
needs are taken care of as a result. 
The kind of love a child needs can 
be given freely only by people who 
are themselves emotionally mature 
and have solved their own prob- 
lems adequately. 


Dr. Bevan-Brown, in discussing 
this problem, recognizes that peo- 
ple often come up with the point 
that the child must be loved and 
must not be frustrated, and they 
presume this to mean that the 
child is to have his own way in 
everything, but actually it is im- 
portant to recognize that loving a 
child is not the same as indulging 
him. 


It is commonly supposed that 
“spoiling” is due to too much love 
when actually the reverse is usual- 
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ly the case. Too often ents 
who feel unable to love the child 
adequately try to compensate for 
this by giving the child presents 
and ifying his every whim, 
whereas the child’s real need is for 
affection. It is believed that this 
is one of the most common causes 
of overindulgence. 


A classic example of this can be 
found in the case of little Mary, 
who was 4%, and whose parents 
very obviously rejected her and 
yet because they were convention- 
al, well-bred young people they 
tried to make it up to her by in- 
dulging her every whim, showering 
her with gifts, and seldom discip- 
lining her in any way. A more 
unhappy child would be difficult 
to find. When Mary was brought 
into a nursery school situation, her 
need for adult love and affection 
was obvious to even the untrained 
observer. 


The ‘Too Busy’ Parents 


Another cause of parents lavish- 
ing material things rather than 
— love on their children is 
ound in one of the defense mech- 
anisms known as compensation, or 
in common terms—substitution. In 
the case of parenthood it is too 
often found in parents who are too 
busy with their own personal lives 
and social activities to have time 
left for their children. 


The father, in addition to being 
a busy working man, may be sec- 
retary of one of the clubs in town, 
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loves to bowl, likes to get out 
with the boys, likes to go to danc- 
es, etc.—_while Mother also likes 
the social life and belongs to a 
card club, is active in various civic 
or social organizations, etc. All 
these activities take them away 
from home a great deal and when 
they do stay home, they are too 
often so tired or so busy working 
on arrangements for some future 
event that they have little or no 
time for their children. To com- 
pensate for this they bring home 
one expensive gift after another 
for their children, are extremely 
generous with the weekly allow- 
ance, and instead of showing their 
love by giving their children at- 
tention, affection, and companion- 
ship they try to buy their children 
off, so to speak. 


Compensation, in some forms, is 
a very fine thing, but when used to 
escape obligations and to short- 
change children, is very harmful. 
Such parents are not only cheat- 
ing their children out of the right 
home environment and the love 
they need, but actually they are 
cheating themselves out of the joys 
of parenthood and the companion- 
ship of their growing children as 
they develop and blossom into 
adulthood. There is nothing more 
heartbreaking than the boy or girl 
who has everything material, but 
stands around looking forlorn, lost, 
and envious of those who have 
less materially but much more 
emotionally than they have. 
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Over-Indulgent Parents 


Another case of over-indulgence 
rather than genuine love is found 
in the parent whose marriage has 
been unhappy or broken, and the 
over-indulgent parent has turned 
to the child for the love and affec- 
tion that the parent needs, and in 
an effort to win it they go “all out” 
in denying the child nothing, giv- 
ing the child everything within 
their power, and actually although 
often unconsciously they try to buy 
the love of the child with no con- 
sideration of the child’s best inter- 
ests. Such over-indulgence is just 
as lpr as that proferred by 

the rejecting parent. 

In considering other facets of 
the rejectant parent, a survey of 
‘the various studies reveals a num- 
ber of possible reasons for such 
rejection on the part of parents. 
These include economic reasons, 
where they could not afford any, 
or numerous children; interference 
with the activities of the parents, 
as previously discussed; children 
too soon after marriage, before the 
parents were yet ready for parent- 
hood; unhappiness in marriage; il- 
legitimacy, ete. 

Regardless of whether the over- 
indulgence is due to compensation 
for rejection or to self-centered ex- 
cessive outside activity, unhappy 
marriage relationships, or a mis- 
guided desire to give the child ev- 
erything the parent has not had, 
the end result as a rule is the same 
—insecurity, unhappiness, and too 


often even maladjustment to one 
degree or another. 

While it is seldom that the Ju- 
venile Courts see runaways from a 
home in which there was too 
much rather than too little 
on the socio-economic level, there 
is almost invariably a pattern of 
rejection in the case histories of 
runaway children. The result of 
rejection and a lack of sufficient 
love in the over-indulged child 
shows up in his social maladjust- 
ment and often in his school mal- 
adjustment. 


Child Resents It 


Contrary to what the over-indul- 
gent parent may think about a 
child’s appreciation of such indul- 
gence, study and work with chil- 
dren soon reveal that when the 
child is old enough to recognize his 
emotional inadequacies and his in- 
ability to cope with his problems 
because of his insecurity, he not 
only rebels against it but often 
bitterly resents the parents and 
their over-indulgence. 

It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that children and young 
people need the security of “limits” 
to their behavior and a feeling of 
being an_ integrated part of the 
family unit in order to feel secure. 

A teen-ager who recently was 
referred to the Juvenile Court be- 
cause of a misdemeanor, discussed 
the fact that her father not only 
spoiled her, but never was con- 
sistant in his discipline or punish- 
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ment. She stated that when he 
said she could not go out again 
for a week and something came 
up which she wanted to do, it was 
very easy to talk him into letting 
her go. She then stated that she 
wished it wasn’t so easy because 
she would not have gotten into 
the difficulties that she did if he 
had been more consistent and 
realistic. 


Another young person who came 
before the Court remarked bitterly 
fhat his folks “didn’t care” what he 
did just so long as he stayed out 
of their way and didn’t bother 
them. He could have anything he 
wanted, had a car of his own, has 
a large spending allowance, and 
was the envy of his classmates as 
far as materia] things were con- 
cérned, but he would gladly ex- 
change all that for the companion- 
ship some of his friends had with 
their parents, and to have someone 
who cared what happened to him 
and love him. 


No Substitute For Love - 


There is still no substitute for 
the all important emotion of 
genuine love, even in this day of 
better and better substitutes scien- 
tifically, and this holds particularly 
true in the parent-child relation- 
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ships since it is the basis for the 
child’s future character, emotional 
stability, success in business and 
marriage, social adjustment, and 
mental health. 

It is a recognized fact that the 
important trait of emotional secur- 
ity depends on self-confidence, a 
knowledge that the child is loved, 
freedom from a sense of guilt, and 
a firm and certain relationship to 
the family as a unit. This sense of 
security is absolutely essential to 
happiness and good adjustment, 
and this emotional security is learn- 
ed primarily at home. A lack of 
emotional security is one of the ma- 
jor threats to mental health, and 
a child who does not feel secure 
and wanted in his own home is a 
very likely candidate for poor 
mental health or even mental ill- 
ness. 

Any parent who finds himself or 
herself wanting to over-indulge a 
child for any reason whatsoever, 
would do well to seek counseling 
in an effort to find out why they 
feel it necessary to substitute or 
supplement with this type of be- 
havior. 

To paraphrase one of the Beati- 
tudes: Blessed is the child whose 
parents give him genuine love as 
the foundation for a constructive 
parent-child relationship! 


_A man’s Sunday self and his weekday self are like two 
halves of a round-trip ticket: Not good if detached. 


—Lee H. Bristol, Jr. 


How to Acquire the 


Spirit of Joy 


Sister Mary, I.H.M. 


A SPIRIT of joy is, as we said 
last month, dependent upon 
the proper use of our powers. It 
is dependent, also, upon the cul- 
tivation of the child’s social nat- 
ure. Man is by nature social. Some 
psychologists speak of the urge 
which we have to develop this 
social nature as a will to commun- 
ity. It is a strong drive in man; he 
wants companionship; he wants to 
work and play with others. By 
three, this urge is so strong that 
a mother should make every ef- 
fort to provide playmates for the 
child because playmates are the 
means to social development. 


The course of the child’s social’ 


development proceeds in well- 
marked and easily distinguishable 
steps. When the infant first 
awakens to the reality of a world 
about him, he bestows his smile 
indiscriminately on anyone near 
him. He is a friend to the whole 
world — and the whole world 
smiles back at the baby. However, 
by ten or eleven months, unless 
he has met many people and, as 
it were, has been kept in practice, 
the baby becomes strange; he 


keeps his smiles for the immedi- 
ate family circle. 

At the time that he is able to 
toddle about, the child becomes 
interested in other children of his 
own age. His interest at first is 
to go close, to look at, and to 
touch the other child; but by two 
and a half, he wants to be near 
the other child continuously. A 
little later, if two three-year-olds 
are in a sand box together, for in- 
stance, and each has a pail and 
shovel, they will fill their individ- 
ual pails side by side. When an- 
other year is added, the picture 
is different. The four-year-olds 
will be side by side filling first 
one pail, then the other, working 
together. 

This is the beginning of coop- 
erative activity. Cooperative activ- 
ity may include as many as four 
or five children in a play group. 
At five, a leader emerges from 
their number, and the children 
work together under the leader’s 
direction. This is the beginning of 
that team work which culminates 
at ten or eleven in the gang. The 
gang holds on to its members with 
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a close grip, making them virtually 
slaves to the will of the leader. In 
order to be knit closely in this 
way, children will defy, if neces- 
sary, even parental control. How 
important it is, here, to know the 
leaders, keeping them under strict 
surveillance. If the leader has 
sound ideas, the group will be 
easy to handle. 


Gang Or Teen Age 


This is the psychology behind 
both girl and boy scouting. From 
ten to fifteen or sixteen, children 
are lost in the gang or team, by 
whatever name we call it, to which 
they belong. This calls for the sac- 
rifice of the individual so that the 
group can operate as a whole. The 
lesson of being social rather than 
individualistic is of very great im- 
portance to our happiness in adult 
life; so youngsters need to have 
this experience. The drive of the 
child is to learn cooperation at 
any expense to self. There is pro- 
tection, too, when ten, twelve or 
fourteen-year-olds move about in 
a group. 

At sixteen or seventeen, the 
group loses its grip and the adol- 
escent is able to move on his own 
once again with some degree of 
freedom. Usually interest in the 
other sex constitutes the liberat- 
ing force. But now, because of his 
experience, he can at any time 
give himself wholeheartedly to 
group activity for he has learned 
the important lesson of coopera- 


‘tion. And, having learned it, he 


need never lose it again. 

If, in social relationships from 
infancy to adulthood, the individ- 
ual learns to act from the motive 
of love of neighbor for the love of 
God, the social nature is carried 
to its great goal of charity. 


Charity Brings Joy 


Charity is the distinguishing 
badge of the Christian soul — but, 
alas, how many Catholics are not 
so distinguished — for Our Lord 
has said, “By this shall all men 
know that you are my disciples, 
that you love one another as I 
have loved you.” Into the heart 
of the man or woman, as into the 
heart of the child who reaches 
this goal of charity, comes joy. 
And out of that heart flows forth 
to the world about it, the constant 
stream of that joy. For this per- 
son has found God’s way to a 
spirit of joy; the way of love of 
others 


The process of being joyful 
then, is really very simple: Use 
your powers fully, freely, accord- 
ing to the laws which govern 
them; develop your social nature 
in all its fullness that you may be- 
come a great lover of men in the 
charity which is God. 

The formation of the mental 
habit of a spirit of joy cannot be 
started too early. It may be inter- 
rupted, as, for instance, by illness. 
But as soon as the illness is over, 
the cultivation of a spirit of joy 
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should be undertaken _ seriously 


once again... 


This does not mean that sick 
people, even children, do not have 
joy; often they do. Nor does it 
mean that when the child is sick, 
he cannot be joyous. He can if 
he is taught how to be. 


A little child can be a happy, 
patient sufferer, but try as we will, 
a long drawn-out illness tends to 
produce what has been called 
“the invalid temperament.” This 
temperament tends to be whiny, 
discontented, critical and selfish. 
‘The longer a child has been ill, 
the more deeply rooted these ten- 


dencies become. And because be- 
ing sick, or an invalid, gives one 
a definite advantage in the fam- 
ily, all of. us, but especially chil- 
dren, tend to prolong this advan- 
tage. 

The principle. which we stated 


above for forming the mental hab- 


it of joy holds in sickness as well 
as in health. Arrange things so 
that the patient is busy using his 
powers as freely as he can. Give 
him the opportunity to develop his 
social nature by play with others. 
Make him. enter into the give and 
take of it all. Then he, too. can 
have this boon of living, a spirit 
of joy. 


Music Enriches Life 


Music can enrich and sanctify life, His Eminence James 
Francis Cardinal McIntyre recently told Los Angeles, Calif., 
Philharmonic Orchestra subscribers. 


“Music is the universal language of the soul,” His Eminence 
said. “It is understood by all people. From the earliest ages 
religion has used and fostered music as a language for conver- 


sation with the Divine.” 


In the Sacred Scriptures, the Cardinal said, music is the 
language of the angels, and throughout the Old Testament as 
well as the New, “time and time again has the language of 


prayer found expression in chant and hymn. . 


. the psalms, 


the canticles, the chantings of David and the Prophets.” 
“Music may be a means of sanctification,” the Cardinal said, 


“for it raises man from the dross of passing and earthly things 
unto the bright visions of the beyond, into the radiance and 
beauty and the charm that are the attributes of God and in- 
spire our love of God.” 
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A Frail Ship on 


the High Seas 


Reprinted from ‘The House That Nino Built’* 
Giovanni Guareschi 


AS I see it, the good Lord, when 

He drove Adam out of the gar- 
den of Eden, didn’t simply tell him 
that he would have to earn his 
bread with the sweat of his brow. 
As I see it, the Good Lord must 
have also roared, “And your wife 
will economize.” Otherwise it is im- 
possible to explain how this sense 
of economy, which women possess 
among many other important de- 
fects, becomes such a torment to 


all husbands. 


Here is what I mean. One even- 
ing we are sitting at the table. We 
—that is a young lady who was 
baptized Carlotta but for reasons 
that will become clear later is al- 
ways called the Duchess—Albertino 
who was baptized Albertino and 
in the brief years since then has 
determinedly stuck to it, and 
Margherita who is the author of 
the two aforesaid individuals and 
is related to me in one way or an- 
other. 


When supper was over, the 


Duchess turned off the radio. I 
told her to leave it on, because 
the program was one I wanted to 
hear. 

“Later on,” she told me. “First 
we have to hold our meeting.” 

“A meeting? What do you 
mean? Isn’t that something new?” 

“It’s not new,” said Margherita, 
coming up with pens and _ note- 
books. “We hold a meeting every 
night now, after supper. It’s some- 
thing we started while you were 
away. 

She sat down, opened a note- 
book and proceeded to explain 
further. 

“Every meeting has two parts. 
First, drawing up a balance-sheet 
of the twenty-four hours that have 
just gone by; second, staking out 
a budget for the twenty-four that 
are follow.” 

I confessed that although it was 
all crystal-clear, I didn’t under- 
stand a word of it. Very patiently, 
Margherita gave me the details. 


*Published by Farrar, Straus & Young, New York, $3.00 
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“Until a very short time ago, we 
lived like a family of horses, graz- 
ing in the fields and taking what 
comes without thought for the 
morrow. We've never had any or- 
ganization, and an unorganized 
family is like a house without a 
foundation; it holds up as long as 
it can, but no one can guarantee 
its stability. Now we're living ac- 
cording to plan, and that’s an ex- 
tremely important thing. Because 
when the children take part in a 
discussion of this kind they learn 
to run a family and to distinguish 
between essentials and superflui- 
ties. Instead of growing up in 
cotton wool, they acquire an idea 
of the difficulties they're sure to 
run up against later.” 


I was overcome with admiration. 


“The children have caught on 
already to the basic idea,” said 
Margherita. “Duchess, give your 
father a definition of the family 
from an organizational point of 
view. 


The Duchess recited in a single 
breath: 

“From an organizational point of 
view, the family is like a ship, with 
the father pulling the oars, the 
mother at the helm and the chil- 
dren helping them out in order 
that they, in their turn, may be 
rowers and pilots one day. Amen.” 

“This is no time for joking,” 
Margherita said _ reproachfully. 
“Let’s get started. Has anyone 
something to say about the man- 
agement of the last twenty-four 
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hours? Was all our money spent 
well?” 


Albertino and the Duchess look- 
ed at one another. 


“As far as I’m concerned, it 
was,” said Albertino. 

“I didn’t approve of spending it 
on chicken soup,” said the Duch- 
ess. “Spaghetti would have suited 
me better.” 


Margherita shook her head. 


“After you've boiled a chicken, 
you have to use the water in which 
it was cooked for chicken soup... 
Anything else to say? Was there 
anything we could have done with- 
out?” 

“Yes,” mumbled the Duchess. 
“The salt you poured into the soup, 
after Giacomina had seasoned it in 
the kitchen. It was awful!” 


Margherita did not respond to 
this provocation. 


“Let’s start on the budget for 
tomorrow,” she said. “Remember 
that your father’s with us. Write 
it down, Duchess.” 

The Duchess gritted her teeth, 
dipped her pen into the ink and 
wrote painfully at the top of a new 
page: “Thursday, March 5—Mem- 
bers enrolled: 5; Members present 
4.” Then she read aloud what she 
had just written. 

“Good,” said Margherita in a 
clipped, almost military manner. 
“Now, Albertino, call the roll of 
our commissary units.” 

“Five units of bread for break- 
fast, five for lunch, two for tea 
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and five for supper. Total; sev- 
enteen units.” 

“Sixteen,” said the Duchess. “I 
want a unit of cornmeal for sup- 
per.” 

“Thumbs down on that,” said 
Margherita. “Impractical and un- 
economic. It has to be a hundred 
percent bread or a hundred per- 
cent cornmeal, one or the other.” 

So five units of cornmeal were 
approved for supper. 

“Every unit, whether it’s of 
bread or anything else, is tied up 
with its weight and cost,” Marg- 
herita explained to me. “We have 
a reference manual right at hand.” 

After agreement had _ been 
reached on the soup and main 
course for lunch, the board of di- 
rectors set the numbers of units re- 
quired. 

“We need a unit of pork liver 
for the cat,” said the Duchess. 

“The cat doesn’t count,” said 
Margherita. “Hell have to make 
out with the leftovers. Now, let’s 
add up our figures. How. much 
are we spending for food tomor- 
row?” 

Albertino and the Duchess work- 
ed for some time over the addi- 
tion, but the sum they obtained 
did not please Margherita. They 
did it over and got a very differ- 
ent result, but still their mother 
was not satisfied. Then Giacomina 
stepped in, and the figures came 
out again. But Margherita shook 
her head. 
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“It comes to two hundred liras 
over what it was today. That 
won't do. Tomorrow we must plan 
more carefully. Meanwhile, since 
we have to balance both sides of 
the ledger, we'll take the two hun- 
dred liras out of the funds allotted 
to Group B.” 


This required some explanation 
for my benefit. 


“We budgeted the amount we're 
supposed to spend during the year 
on wearing apparel, shoes, wash- 
ing, ironing, shoe repairs, mending, 
light, heat, bottled gas, servants, 
amusements, travel, cigarettes, 
school, cultural pursuits, postage 
stamps, medicine, house repairs, 
summer vacation, amortization of 
capital, etc., etc. Then, after we 
added this all up we divided it by 
365, in order to see how much we 
are entitled to spend every day. All 
these things come under Group B. 
Group B is in another notebook, 
broken down alphabetically.” 

After I had leafed through 
Group B, I was lost in amazement. 

“Did you set this up, Marghe- 
rita?” I asked her. 

“No, it was set up by Signora 
Marcella, on the basis of her fam- 
ily, which is just the same size as 
ours. Of course, she took our ten- 
or of life into account. It’s a mod- 
el of exactitude. You can be sure 
that under approximately normal 
conditions, such as those of today, 
household expenses come to just so 
much.” 
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I looked at the figure to which 
she was pointing, and found it 
staggering. 

“Margherita!” I stammered. “I 
can't afford to spend that amount 
every day.” 

“I understand, Nino,” Marghe- 
rita said with a smile. “You're 
reasoning like am automobile own- 
er who says: “My car does twenty- 
five miles to a gallon. And since 
a gallon costs twenty-five cents, 
it costs me a cent a mile to run.’ 
But what about oil, and tires and 
repairs and taxes and insurance? 
Just put that in your pipe, Gio- 
vannino, and smoke it!” 

I inhaled deeply and saw that 
Margherita was right. But the 
knowledge filled me with dismay. 

“It’s terrifying, Margherita!” I 
panted. 

The Duchess intervened. 

“Giacominal” she called. “A unit 
of brandy!” 

Giacomina brought me the bran- 
dy and I gulped down a glass of it 
on the spot. 

“Have some more, if you like, 
Giovannino,” said Margherita re- 
assuringly. “Tel come out of the 
emergency 

The brandy bucked me up and I 
examined the Group B lists. Every- 
thing was deadly accurate, but 1 
realized that each day of my life 
cost me a frightening amount of 
money. I hadn't ever thought of it 
in these terms before, but now I 
felt the weight of it on my shoul- 
ders. 


“Margherita,” I said, “from an 
organizational point of view, the 
family is like a ship, with the ‘fath- 
er pulling the oars, the mother at 
the helm and the children helping 
them out in order that they in their 
turn may be rowers and pilots one 
day. at’s a splendid definition. 
But if every time the rower dips 
his oar he has to think of the dis- 
turbance he is creating in the 
ocean, the number of calories he 
is consuming, the amount of oxy- 
gen he has breathed in, the quan- 
tity of his red blood corpuscles, the 
variations of his nervous tension, 
vitamins, proteins, toxins, the. grad- 
ual decalcification of his tibia, the 
twinges of his sciatic nerve, his 
blood pressure, his absorption of 
ultra-violet rays, the contractions 
of his stomach, etc., ete., ete... 
Well, Margherita, do you know 
what this poor rower will eventu- 
ally do?” 

“Jump into the water!” said the 
Duchess, grimly going straight to 
the heart of the matter. 

“Yes, jump into the water and 
drown. That is, after figuring out 
the exact amount of liquid displac- 
ed by his body.” 

Margherita threw out her arms. 

“Nino, you mustn't be like an 
ostrich that hides its head in the 
sand im order to avoid the sight of 
anything unpleasant. We've got to 
live with awareness of what we are 
doing. And we can only achieve 
this awareness through ‘relentless 


organization.” 
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But I didn’t agree. 

“Margherita,” I said, “there’s 
only one sort of family organization 
that’s bearable to me. The father 
rows quietly and happily along, 
drinking in the joy of navigating 
through so vast a sea; while the 
children watch him and learn from 
his example that navigation re- 
quires ceaseless rowing.” 

“What about the mother?” asked 
Albertino. “What does she do?” 

“The mother tries not to bother 


her husband and children,” said 
the Duchess. 


Margherita withered her with a 
glance. Then she poured herself a 
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unit of brandy and dumped the 
Group A and Group B notebooks 
into the fire. 


“The mother removes her irk- 
some presence from the scene,” she 
said as she got up. “She relinquish- 
es the helm and retires.” 


“Members enrolled: 5; Members 
present: 4,” mumbled the Duchess. 
“Members in bed until eleven o’- 
clock tomorrow morning: 1.” 


Margherita disappeared, and the 
abandoned ship sank, with all its 
crew, in the enormous fruit tart 
which Giacomina had brought to 
the table under the pretext of a 
drastic emergency. 


‘Multipliers of Fear’ 


A physician in New York City recently wrote a book in 


which he took to task those who issue “distorted, fear-provoking 
statistics’ fed to the American people through all media of 
communication. If we were to believe all of this clap-trap, the 
author points out, in less than a generation one out of every 
five of us would be dying of cancer while one out of twenty 
would be in a mental institution, being visited from time to time 
in the hospital or asylum by one of our children, a victim of 
polio or cerebral palsy, while the second child would be con- 
fined to home with rheumatic fever. The third child would 
thus be forced to go to his psychoanalyst alone, says the author, 
adding that these things could only happen if we had not been 
obliterated by heart disease, arthritis and smoking cigarettes. 
There is much in what he writes. High-powered public relations 
and fund-raising methods have tended to open the public purse 
by means of frantic appeals to fear and emotions. It makes one 
appreciate the calm, factual but nonetheless heart-rending 
appeals one receives from various organized and individual or- 
ganizations and institutions in the broad field of Catholic char- 
ities —T. J. McInerney 


Yes, Pm Forty 


And Thankful for Ie 
Joyce Dahlberg 


UDGING from all I have heard 

and read, I should have climbed 
wearily out of bed this morning, 
examined my crow’s feet, counted 
my gray hairs, shuddered with 
horror, and crawled back into bed. 

Today I reached that milestone 
all women are supposed to dread— 
my fortieth birthday. 

In spite of the fact that I have 
my full quota of crow’s feet and 
gray hairs, not to mention a little 
superfluous padding, I felt neither 
horror nor dread—but rather a cur- 
ious lightness and freedom of 
spirit, a deep thankfulness to the 
Almighty God for the maturity and 
prespective that come with the 
vears. 

7 Badge of Honor 


Our youth is so often taken up 
with temporal things, so full of 
fretful concern over how we look, 
what we should wear, what others 
think of us, that it is like casting 
off a heavy burden when these 
things cease to matter. At forty 
our friends love us for what we 
are. If we have had the courage 
to stand up for our convictions 
we've made a few enemies. This 
no longer wounds us. It is, in fact, 
a badge of honor. 

Our husbands, once attracted by 
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that girlish bloom, love us more 
deeply now that we have lost it in 
the process of rearing children 
and making a home. 


Our grooming, once such a pro- 
duction, is no longer a major con- 
cern. Neatness and good taste 
head the list of musts, rather than 
a conspicuous hair-do and a dress 
in the height of fashion. How 
much richer the joy of choosing a 
layette or purchasing a staggering 
number of sturdy jeans and school 
shoes each fall! 

There is nothing more pitiable 
than a woman approaching middle 
age who hangs desperately to 
whatever beauty she may still pos- 
sess and spends the equivalent of 
a fortv-hour work week preserving 
what she is bound to lose. 

Our forties should be a time of 
great service to God and our loved 
ones. In the one hand, we have 
cast off much of the petty preoccu- 
pation with ourselves. On the 
other hand, our bodies in the main 
are still strong and sturdy, not yet 
burdened with the aches and pains 
of age. Above all, we have more 
than-an inkling of how swiftly the 
years pass, how fleeting our small 
time on earth, how endless Eter- 
nity. 
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America’s Most Common Complaint 


‘Oh, My Aching Feet!’ 


Dr. Benjamin Kauth* 


EW people would ignore failing 

eyesight or knowingly chomp 
on a sensitive tooth. Yet, when it 
comes to their feet, the chances 
are about four to one that years 
of neglect have produced chronic 
aches and pains and, in some cases, 
even crippling deformities. If you 
are typical, you shrug off many an 
— foot ailment as a stroke 
of bad luck about which medical 
science can do little or nothing. 
The unhappy result is that count- 
less Americans are today limping 
along on feet which, lacking the 
simple care they deserve, have be- 
come as great a source of physical 
complaints as dental troubles and 
visual defects. 


A nation-wide study by the U.S. 
Public Health Service reveals that 
at one time or another over eighty 
per cent of the American people 
suffer from foot ills which range 
all the way from throbbing corns 
to semi-disabled arches and bun- 
ions, and that one third of the pop- 
ulation grumbles about aching feet 
more or less constantly. 


*Dr. Kauth is Director of the 
American Foot Care Institute. 


The painful truth is that most 
of our foot troubles are rooted in 
our ignorance of foot hygiene and, 
more particularly, in the odd na- 
tional habit of wearing shoes that 
don’t fit. For example, untold num- 
bers of American housewives shuf- 
fle about their daily chores in a 
pair of soft-soled carpet slippers— 
and wonder why they feel walk- 
weary and irritable by sundown. 
Equally crippling are long hours 
in extreme high-heeled styles that 
constrict the foot and gradually dis- 
tort its shape. 


Nine-Mile Hike 


The American housewife should 
equip herself for ‘a nine-mile hike, 
which is. just about the distance 
she'll travel every day around her 
home and on her marketing trips. 
The ideal shoe for this purpose is 
a well-fitted oxford with a flexible 
leather upper that keeps the toes 
from cramping and a_ resilient 
leather sole that will give her firm 
arch and ankle support. 


Foot soreness could be enor- 
mously reduced if people would 
learn to spot the more common foot 
ills, such as corns, calluses, en- 
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feebled arches, hammertoes, bun- 
ions, and ingrown toenails. Just as 
important is careful attention to fit 
and materials when buying shoes. 
That is why we stress that shoes 
for round-the-clock wear should be 
foot-form in shape and of all-leath- 
er construction, which provides the 
perfect base for the arch as well 
as admitting cool air through the 
finely interlaced fibers of leather 
and evaporating moisture speedily. 


This ventilating action of leather 
is an effective weapon against fun- 
gus infections, which thrive in a 
warm, damp environment. Most 
other shoe materials do not give 
proper ventilation and may cause 
excessive perspiration. In this con- 
dition, the skin becomes tender and 
swollen, an invitation to blisters, 
corns, and that tenacious affliction 
we call athlete’s foot. 


A corn is a mass of dead skin 
formed by the friction and pressure 
of the shoe upon a particular area 
of the foot. Because the intensity 
of the pressure is greater at cer- 
tain points, the corn will thicken 
unevenly at these places and de- 
velop little points or ridges on its 
under surface. It is the concen- 
trated pressure of these points on 
the underlying nerve endings that 
causes the pain. 

A frequently overlooked cause of 
corns is a weakened arch. This 
condition causes an improper po- 
sition of the foot within the shoe 
and the development of additional 
points of friction. 


Remove The Cause 


In treating a corn, it is not 
enough to remove it. Modern ther- 
apy stresses the elimination of the 
underlying cause, whether it be 
incorrect posture, bone derange- 
ments, weak or flattened arches, or 
faulty foot apparel, such as shoes 
which are too stiff and rigid. If 
the source of friction remains— 
whether it be shoes or other 
deficiency—the corm will grow 
back. 


Contrarily, the corn will gradu- 
ally subside when the friction is 
eliminated. Thus a cure will be 
affected in most instances by the 
wearing of roomier shoes. 


Incorrect footgear is the culprit 
again in the evolution of hammer- 
toes, and that most excruciatingly 
painful of all foot deformities—the 
bunion, Too-short shoes, pointed- 
toe styles which cramp the whole 
forefoot, and high heels that pitch 
the toes hard down into the front 
of the shoe are all fertile und 
for the bunion. This sensitive knob- 
like protuberance on the great toe 
is not a growth. It is an inflam- 
mation of the joint caused by bend- 
ing the big toe inward toward the 


lesser toes. 


The newest and most successful 
remedy for bunions and hammer- 
toes is the traction technique, a 
course of mechanical treatments 
which stretch the abnormally bent 
toe gradually and painlessly back 
to its normal anatomical position. 
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‘However, some bunions are so far 


advanced that treatment which em- 
phasizes relief of pain rather than 
correction of the defect is best. 
This comprises massage, heat treat- 
ments, foot baths and perhaps a 
specially built podiatric appliance 


‘which removes pressure from the 


big toe. 

Weakened arches, or so-called 
flat feet, are another widespread 
ailment. Corrective appliances— 
without undesirable style features 
—enjoy a ready sale because they 
sometimes restore comfort to the 
feet. But weakened arches—despite 
use of pain-deadening pads and 
gadgets—may grow progressively 
worse and even become totally dis- 
abling if the patient shies away 
from treatment by a podiatrist. 

The arch of your foot is sup- 
ported by the “bow-string” action 
of muscles which reach up as far 
as the knee. When these muscles 
are stretched unduly or enfeebled 
by lack of use, the arch weakens 
or collapses entirely. In rare in- 
stances the malady is congenital, 
but usually the blame lies with 
habitual wearing of inadequate 
shoes, especially soft-soled heelless 
slippers on hard surfaces, or with 
one-sided weight distribution due 
to bad carriage. 

The basic treatment involves 
regular foot exercises, a rehabili- 
tation of the limp or damaged 
muscles until, taut as a bow-string, 
they support the arch and the 

y’s weight without discomfort. 
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When weakened arches are beyond 
help, the podiatrist’s goal is to elim- 
inate the pain and keep the patient 
walking. He fits strappings and 
appliances which take away un- 
bearable pressures without adding 
to the deterioration of the foot. 


No. 1 Skin Disease 


If your feet are afflicted with 
such misery-making symptoms as 
itching, smarting and “weeping,” 
you are probably a victim of Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 skin disease—a micro- 
scopic little fungus germ that may 
seem like a minor nuisance at first, 
but can become _ incapacitating. 
What is it? It’s epidermophytosis 
—athlete’s foot to you. 

Athlete’s foot can lie dormant 
for months under the surface of 
your skin waiting for ideal condi- 
tions. It flourishes in the warm, 
moisture-laden climate provided by 
perspiring, shoe-encased feet. 

The best way to avoid athlete’s 
foot is to wash your feet daily, 
especially between the toes. 

A foot powder after bathing 
helps further absorb moisture and 
maintain an acid reaction which 
inhibits the growth of fungi. Pow- 
der should be sprinkled in shoes 
and stockings as well as on the 
feet. 

To get Americans back on a 
sound footing, the first step is the 
wearing of accurate-fitting shoes. 
Many of us know little or nothing 
about shoes or how to select them. 
That’s why there is such a high 
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incidence of foot ills in America. 
But how can you tell which shoes 
are best for you? Here’s a tip: 
Look for three guides to smart 
shoe buying the next time you 
walk into a shoe store—material, 
fit, and foot type. Foot special- 
ists recommend shoes which are 
made with supple leather uppers 
to provide firm but gentle support 
and with good sturdy leather soles 
to insure the flexibility required 
by the many movements of the 
foot. 


Foot Facts 


Maybe you didn’t know it, but 
some people have one foot larger 
than the other. Still another little 
known fact is that your feet can 
be as much as a size smaller when 
you are sitting down than when 
you are standing up. So don’t 
make the mistake of buvi ‘ing shoes 
that will turn out to be ‘ ‘sitting- 
down shoes.” Even among adults, 
feet may grow. 

Try to buy your new shoes in 
the afternoon. Most people's feet 
tend to swell or get larger during 
the course of a day of sidewalk- 
pounding or shopping. Also, be 
sure to have both feet measured 
when you are standing. 

When you slip on a shoe, see 
that the widest part of the foot 
rests comfortably at the widest 
part of the shoe. The big toe joint 
should rest at the turn of the 
leather sole for the best heel-to- 
ball fit. 


Try to maintain a balanced shoe 


wardrobe. To do this, you need 
three different types of shoes: For 
wearing at the office or home, for 
walking or shopping, for dress 
wear. Shoes for shopping, walk- 
ing, housework, or the office 
should be basically the same type: 
Sturdy, all-leather shoes with heels 
not much higher than an inch and 
a half and with a high enough 
vamp for ankle support. 

For dress-up wear, by all means 
wear high heels—but for not more 
than three hours at a stretch. 

Besides benefitting from an in- 
telligently chosen pair of shoes, 
your feet will respond to daily 
servicing. Bathe them in warm 
water mixed with bicarbonate of 
soda when they feel tired. To stim- 
ulate circulation, alternate hot and 
cold plunges will do wonders af- 
ter a hard day of shopping or 
housework. Too, you can help off- 
set bunions and hammertoes with 
simple exercises. Grasping the big 
toe and rotating it gently is a good 
bunion-preventing measure after 
wearing high heels; it breaks down 
adhesions that are likely to devel- 
op as one gets older. To keep 
your toes straight and true, simply 
walk around the bedroom on your 
toes before retiring, or merely wig- 
gle your toes for three minutes or 
sO. 

If everyone would follow these 
recommendations, the exclamation, 
“Oh, my aching feet!” would turn 
up in a dictionary of antiquated 
American terms. 
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Nii ineteen Years Wife 


Get Stepped on 


Lerma Callahan 


500 OONER or later in every mar- 
riage there comes the awaken- 
ing. One or the other of the part- 
ners has the stronger personality. 
He (or she) is the one who decides 
what shall be bought, eaten, worn, 
said or done. The other, if only 
to keep peace, becomes a door- 
mat, be it the heavy-duty cocoa 
mat type which everyone scrapes 
on with a vengeance or the more 
dainty rubber job designed to 
cushion the shock while spelling 
out the word “welcome.” But rub- 
ber or fibre, the result is the 
same. Doormats get stepped on. 


It has taken me nineteen years 
to wake up to the fact that in our 
household I’m the lesser personal- 
ity. Possibly I might have been 
aware of it sooner except that my 
Irish husband is the type who al- 
ways begs your pardon before he 
walks over you. This display of 
chivalry or blarney, or what have 
you, has glossed over the true sit- 
uation. But I know the score at 
last. I’m a doormat. 

Who is it that quietly takes 
down the pictures I scatter willy- 
nilly on the walls to achieve that 


decorative effect, puts putty in the, 
holes, then with measuring stick, 
locates the pictures with geo-: 
graphic accuracy? My husband.) 
And who doesn’t utter a protest, 
realizing, by golly, that they look 
better that way, after all? Weak-: 
kneed me. 


No Proper Proposal 


Ours was not a_love-at-first- 
sight match, at least not for me. I 
had my eye on Jack (with the yel- 
low convertible). “Listen,” I said 
to my other swain, my smiling 
Irishman, “there’s nothing to stop 
us from being good FRIENDS.” 
He nodded his curly chestnut head 
in complete agreement, fingered 
the dimple in his oh-so-square’ 
chin, and went right ahead mak-: 
ing his own plans. Pretty soon we 
were engaged and Jack-with-the-: 
yellow-convertible was just a mem- 
ory. Suddenly it occurred to me 
that I hadn’t even been proposed 
to properly (how one-sided can a 
situation get?), so I protested. My. 
Irishman agreed that much had 
been taken for granted, but he did- 
n't get down on his knees to me. 
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And by the time I realized he was 
never going to, I was saying “I 
will.” 


And now, nineteen years later, 
I know who has the personality in 
this family and who hasn't. For in- 
stance, I never cared much for visi- 
ting. It’s not that I don't like 
people. I just like curling up with 
a good book or magazine better. 
But my husband values the friends 
he has made over the years, and 
feels‘ he owes each the courtesy of 
a regular visit. So once a week I’m 
dragged by the scruff of the neck 
to this or that one’s house to ex- 
change news and keep in touch. 
My husband is going to keep his 
friends if it’s the last thing I do. 

In some ways, I'll admit I’m a 
vegetable, content to grow a little 
each day without doing a thing 
about it. But not my husband. He 
is. impatient for progress and is 
constantly striving to improve 
himself and our standard of living. 
In. his spare time he has taken 
courses in cooking and baking, 
burning and_ welding, blue-print 
reading, salesmanship and radio 
announcing. And the fact that he 
has never made use of this wealth 
of learning is not to be miscon- 
strued. As he says, he is ready for 
any emergency. And it’s the man 
who keeps his eyes open for op- 
portunity that goes places. 


His ‘Bottle Business’ 


Take, for example, his 
business.” 


“bottle 
Now, we all agreed that 


we wanted a television set a few 
years back when they were a 
rarity and a luxury. And we also 
agreed that the payments on same 
could not be taken out of our bud- 
get if we wanted to eat with any 
regularity. So he got permission 
from the head of a housing pro- 
ject to retrieve the pop bottles 
which the workmen threw away 
(and on which they had paid a 
two-cent deposit). The bottles had 
to be washed, but the catch was 
that some of them were plastered 
with paint, others with cement. 
Obviously they could not be re- 
turned to the bottling companies 
in that condition. So who had to 
chip off the cement and scrape 
off the paint? Me. And in time 
my hands were so rough and 
chapped I could have qualified 
for the “before” portion of any 
hand-lotion ad. 

But as I look back, the bottle 
business was heaven compared to 
the hamster-raising session which 
preceded it. “Hamsters,” my hus- 
band informed me, “are taking the 
place of guinea pigs. We'll get in 
on the ground floor, Pet, and clean 
up. 

Being knee-deep in babies, dia- 
pers and feeding formulae at the 
time, I put my foot down. No 
hamsters. (Weren't they related to 
the rat family?) 

Accordingly, on a fine Saturday 
morning there arrived by special 
delivery a neat little box perfor- 
ated with airholes. Inside, nestled 
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in sawdust, was a pair of ham- 
sters, guaranteed by their ship- 
pers to “multiply abundantly or 
your money back.” I was too mad 
to take time out to faint and de- 
manded to know what my hus- 
band intended doing while the 
hamsters proved their abundance. 
Ours is just a small layout, you 
know. My husband smiled that 
patient I-love-you-even-if-you-are- 
so-dumb smile and said he intend- 
ed to build cages. What else? 


From then on life was a night- 
mare. I should have been fore- 
warned when he brought into 
marriage a complete library on 
how to raise frogs. Apparently 
deep within him there had always 
been an urge to return to nature. 
But I never thought it would be 
anything like this. He built cages 
almost as fast as the hamsters 
multiplied, but not quite, even 
with the aid of the new (and ex- 
pensive) electric saw. And then his 
toothy little pals began gnawing 
their way through the wood cages, 
making it necessary to ‘reinforce 
them with metal. This, in addition 
to the elaborate diet he had work- 
ed out for them, cancelled all hope 
of any prospective profit. 


And Then Tragedy 


And then tragedy struck. My 
husband got a cold and transfer- 
red it to the hamsters who 
promptly developed advanced 
cases of pneumonia, in spite of his 
working over them with a surgi- 


cal mask. Night after night, the 
worst cases were brought into the 
house, wrapped in flannel and laid 
in the oven to try and keep the 
spark of life burning. But the ham- 
sters died on him, anyway. Al- 
most with tears in his eyes he 
buried Petey and Grace and their 
dozens of offspring, using the 
back lot for a cemetery. 

Not so soft-hearted, I 
our losses. Except for the sale of 
one hamster to a schoolboy (whose 
mother made him bring it back 
and get a refund) we had not even 
made a_ start towards “cleaning 
up.” In fact, the venture had set 
us back considerably. When I 
mentioned this fact to my hus- 
band, he raised his square chin in 
the direction of new horizons and 
informed that a man only learns 
by experience. And so, I con- 
cluded, does a woman. 


Doormat For Love 


But I’m still here, as you can 
see. like millions of other 
faithful wives whose problems are 
perhaps more weighty than mine. 
With some it’s the terrible tragedy 
of drink, with others cruelty or 
neglect. But a real wife puts up 
with her husband’s shortcomings, 
knowing that she has them, too. 
The self-help magazines cry out 
to her to maintain her individu- 
ality, but her heart tells her it is 
better to give in a little and main- 
tain her marriage. 

So if you've become a doormat 
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because of love, congratulations! ful marriage. And God is with 
Yours is a peaceful home, filled you, even as He was with His 
with harmony and an awareness Divine Son when He became a 
of the preciousness of a success- doormat for the love of mankind. 


Naturally! 


The building industry expediter in Russia, who also func- 
tions as Communist Party Secretary, recently took a dim view of 
skyscrapers and for a good Communist reason. While criticizing 
architects for what he called “wasteful designs,” this man said 
that the Soviet people should not live in skyscraper hotels or 
apartment houses because, as he views them, their spires make 
them look like churches! 


Cathe, 
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“Gosh, Helen, you sure got out of thé wrong side of 
bed—coffee no good, toast not done, forgot to a 
in the paper, hair hanging down in your face . 
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To Your Children 


Tell Your Past 


Winifred Peck 


UDY would not eat her meat 
loaf. 

“Isn't that silly?” said her father 
sternly. “She loves hamburger and 
that’s all this is, except that a meat 
loaf is baked. Ridiculous notion!” 

Judy started to ery. 

Then her mother said, “Oh, 
she'll get over it. Why, I remem- 
ber when I was her age, I had a 
sillier notion than that.” 

Judy stopped crying. A sillier 
notion? Her very own mother? She 
was all cars. 

“Yes, I was just about her size 
when I decided that I didn’t like 
whipped cream.” 

“Oh,” cried Judy, 
good!” 

“Well, I didn’t like it unless it 
was pink. I had pink whipped 
cream once at a party and after 
that I refused to eat it plain. Of 
course, no one really cared. There 
was more for the others, you know. 
Then, one day, I tasted it—when no 
one was looking and found out 
how silly I had been.” 

Judy thought that over for a 


“That’s so 


moment. “Are you sure you were 
six, like me?” 
“Oh, yes. Just your size. 


Please pass the meat, dear.” 


That night after Judy was tuck- 
ed into bed she said to her mother, 
“Mother, I don’t want a story out 
of a book tonight. I want one out 
of your mouth. I wish you would 
tell me more about things you did 
when you were six. If you can't 
think of anything else, tell me 
again about the whipped cream.” 

Like Judy, your children love to 
hear stories “Out of your mouth” 
that begin with—“When I was a 
little girl.” Why not break down 
and tell your youngsters some 
helpful thrillers from your life? I 
don’t mean the braggy — “I was 
tickled to death to walk to school 
barefoot in the snow” sort of thing. 
That immediately sets you far 
apart. I mean interesting, confi- 
dential things that you wouldn't 
tell just anybody. Let them feel 
at ease with you. After all, you 
want their confidence. 

Some children are afraid of the 
dark. Billy showed signs of it by 
calling to his mother when she 
put him to bed. He teased to have 
the light on when he went to sleep. 
Mother might have said, “That’s 
ridiculous, darkness can’t hurt you. 
Go to sleep.” Instead, she ecasual- 
ly mentioned as she washed him 
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one night, “You know, when I was 
a little girl I had the funniest 
ideal” 

Billy wanted to know what. 

“I was afraid of my own room 
after dark, I thought there was a 
bear living in my closet. Wasn't 
that foolish? I used to take my 
shoes to bed with me so that I 
could run if the bear chased me.” 

Billy stared at his mother. Then 
a smile broke through — a smile 
tinged with a feeling of superior- 
ity. At least, he didn’t take his 
shoes to bed! Then he asked, 
“Mama, WAS there a bear in your 
closet?” 

Mother took full advantage of 
the opening. That led Billy to ask 
more questions, and they thrashed 
out together the problem of Billy's 
fear. 

Sometimes a lesson can be 
taught by a story from your own 
experience that cannot be _illus- 
trated any other way. One night 
I went into the bathroom to see 
how my own two Indians were 
getting along with their scrubbing. 
My two are six and eight, old 
enough to bathe themselves but 
still needing inspection. When I 
saw that bathroom I decided they 
needed more than inspection. The 
floor was soaked, the curtains and 
walls dripping. 

“What’s been going on here?” I 
asked. “Why, it looks like—” 

Then I stopped. I knew exactly 
what it looked like. And four eyes 


shining at me from the tub re- 
minded me of it. 


“What does it look like?” asked 
my youngest. 


“If I tell you, you won't say any- 
thing about it?” 


“Oh, no.” Puzzled anticipation 
replaced the mischief in their eyes. 

“Well, it reminds me of the time 
when my girl friend and I washed 
our hair. Only we didn’t throw 
water. We threw soap suds. I'll 
never forget it. All over that bath- 
room! We didn’t mean to but after 
we got started we just couldn't 
stop. Is that how it was with 
you?” 

Dead silence. I had taken them 
by surprise and had even spoiled 
their show by announcing a pre- 
miere performance years ago and 
with soap suds yet! Anyway, I 
had their complete attention. They 
were dying to know the outcome 
of my devilishness, 

“We learned our lesson the hard 
way. We tried to wipe up the 
soapy water but we couldn't wipe 
it well enough, and my girl friend’s 
mother slipped and broke her leg.” 

“Oh!” they gasped. 

I watched my words sink in. 
They looked down at my legs and 
feet with relief that nothing so 
serious had resulted from their 
water play. When I walked to the 
door my older one said softly, 
“Thanks, Mom.” 


“I was amazed to find that a 
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six and eight year old could wipe 
up a floor and get it so dry! 


Don’t think that I rattle off one 
-dreadful scrape after another that 
I got into as a child. But I do be- 
lieve in telling my children amus- 
ing incidents from my life that will 
let them laugh with me, or bring 
about a closer understanding, or 
identify me with a difficult child- 
hood problem which they may be 
facing. A child needs encourage- 
ment and sympathy but he wants 
it from some one who has been 
through the mill, not from a 
goody-goody. 

I’m convinced that your children 
would rather hear you tell about 
the time you had a fight with your 
best friend and— made up after- 
wards than watch a_ television 
show. But remember, they are not 
just listening, they are learning 
too. 


In some families the word “sex” 
is rarely mentioned. It represents 
a subject so emotionally involved 
that a close relationship is needed 
to handle the discussion. Such a 
wholesome relationship between a 
parent and a child takes years to 
build. You can’t just squirm out 
of your shell one bright morning 
and say, “Well, it’s time to discuss 
sex.” Your poor adolescent simply 
will not talk. He or she, like you, 
is too scared to talk. Before he 
is that old you should have talked. 
Better yet, there should not be a 
“talk.” There should be many 
casual, impromptu, short and to 


the point conversations through the 
years so that values and morals are 
pretty well defined by the dating 
age. An easy, confidential, friend- 
ly atmosphere in the home is bet- 
ter than the best lecture or book 
in the world. 


A ten-year-old is thrilled to hear 
about mother’s first date with 
daddy. What she wore, what he 
said, all about it. Why not tell a 
little bit about how you felt when 
daddy asked you for that import- 
ant date? Why did you like daddy 
best? Surely your marriage is based 
upon the principles that you want 
your child to recognize. You have 
to talk fast when they are around 
to listen. 


Show them a love letter from 
your blue ribboned collection. 
Read it through first if you have 
to. But give them a chance to 
learn from you what to expect 
from this baffling world. Maybe 
they will not say much but they 
will be impressed. Even a very 
young child feels good when he 
knows that mamma and daddy 
love each other. Don’t be ashamed 
to say the word “love” out loud. 
You should be glad to share this 
with your children and some day 
you will be repaid a_ thousand 
times when your flighty teenager 
confides in you. Too many par- 
ents shove their offspring aside 
with, “You wouldn’t understand” 
when they are small, and then cry, 
“He never tells me anything” when 
they are older. 


Let's face it. We all have a past. and along the way we have accum- 
We've made mistakes. We’ve had _ ulated a wealth of sharing material. 
moments that we cherish. We've Tell your past to your children 
had hopes and dreams and fears and help them to face the future! 
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Proper Timing and Vocations 


While parents have an obligation to “turn their children 
Godward” from the earliest years, discussion of a religious 
vocation should wait until the ‘teen years, according to Father 
Ferris J. Guay, director of vocations in the Pittsburgh diocese. 


The priest says that when the time arrives for helping an 
adolescent choose a state of life, parents should employ “kindly 
suggestion” not “forceful urging.” 


He notes that many parents too often make an effort “to 
steer youth into some career in the world” and neglect “fitting 
discussion of the possibility of a divine call to the service 
of Christ.” 

“Nothing is so out of proportion most of the time,” he says. 

He urges parents to develop a Catholic attitude toward re- 
ligious vocations to counteract the “secularistic influence” that 
prevails in many Catholic homes. 


Technicality 


In Detroit, a woman received a traffic summons because 
police had to “tow away her car” because it was blocking a 
driveway. We don’t know if.the lady took a dictionary to traffic 
court with her, but she pointed out to the judge that to tow a car 
means to pull it, while the police pushed her vehicle. “And 
that, your honor,” she said, “is not towing.” The court agreed 
and dismissed the charge. 


Go to nature in all singleness of heart and walk with her 
laboriously and trustingly, having no other thought but how 
best to penetrate her meaning; and remember her instructions, 
rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing, be- 
lieving all things to be right and good, and rejoicing in the truth. 

—John Ruskin 
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There's N Ocher Way 
To Teach Responsibility 


Mary Lewis Coakley 


|F a band of thugs held up a bank 

in a large city, and made off 
with $500,000, the act would 
arouse people throughout that 
city. Everybody would be talking 
about it, and everybody whose 
money was involved would cer- 
tainly be clamoring for the appre- 
hension of the criminals. 


But today in Philadelphia 
(which is only one city of which 
similar things could be said) 
the annual cost of school building 
damage by young vandals is esti- 
mated, according to a leading 
Philadelphia newspaper, at exactly 
that sum, $500,000. 


What are we individual parents 
doing about it? We shake our 
heads dolefully over “kids nowa- 
days,” but often it seems that we 
do not try to teach our own off- 
spring principles which might pre- 
vent such vandalism. I have more 
than once seen children smashing 
up toys, or wrecking other pro- 
perty, while parents stood by ap- 
parently unconcerned. 


For instance, just last week I 
watched a youngster in his play 
pen, tearing up, page after page, 
a half dozen or so 25 cent mur- 
der mysteries, while his mother 
looked on without batting an eye- 
lash, 


Now, if it could be argued that 
some of those books had best be 
done away with, the fact remains 
that the tiny child had no such 
argument in his noggin; he was 
only revelling in the sheer joy of 
tearing — thereby subconsciously 
deriving the idea that deliberate 
and wanton destruction for “the 
heck of it” is acceptable enough. 


Meanwhile, the mother no 
doubt, was thinking of Oper- 
ation Demolition only as an 
inexpensive way of keeping Jun- 
ior quiet for an hour or so. Obvi- 
ously, hers is a short-sighted view. 
If that child a few years hence, 
at the age of eight or nine, finds 
it easier to hurl a rock through 
a school window because as a tot 
he was allowed to tear up books, 
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it will not be so inexpensive to 
the taxpayer, his mother. 
A Moral Issue 


But besides this issue of the ex- 
pense attached to property de- 
struction, there is the more import- 
ant moral issue. To destroy even 
our own property wantonly and 
wastefully is surely not right 
action; and much less so is the 
next, almost inevitable, step, to 


destroy other people’s property. 
The latter is actually akin to 
stealing. 

Now admittedly, we parents 


cannot explain all this to a mere 
toddler, but it is surprising how 
early we can get across some as- 
pects of it. Last summer, I was 
walking a child of twenty months 
up the block. At every garden she 
paused, and with chirps of joy: 
“Pretty flowers! Pretty flowers!” 
she tried to break away from my 
restraining handclasp to pick 
those flowers — or more realisti- 
cally, I should say, to grab them 
in her tiny fist and yank them 
up, roots and all. Each time how- 
ever, I tried to make her under- 
stand: “Those flowers belong to 
the lady who lives in that house. 
Regina’s flowers grow in Mamma’s 
yard. Regina mustn’t take the 
lady’s flowers.” And when we end- 
ed our walk, I took time to show 
her how to pick a flower in her 
own yard, so that she wouldn't 
“hurt it, and spoil Mamma’s gar- 
den.” 

Before I was through I had 


wearied myself with as much ver- 
bal repetition as a door-to-door 
salesman, but if it made the small- 
est dent, then it was well worth 
the trouble. 

As time goes on, each of us 
can continue this sort of train- 


‘ing with our own children. Fur- 


thermore, we can encourage — 
not undermine — it in other par- 
ents by our moral support. As an 
example of that last, a friend of 
mine was telling me that one day 
she. found her five year old squat- 
ting on a cushion, no less, as he 
pursued his usual occupation of: 
back yard ditch digging. When 
asked: “Where did you get that?” 
he replied candidly: “Off Mrs. 
Smith’s front porch. It was just 


lying there.” 

“Well, we will have to take it 
back,” his mother declared. “You 
can’t have what belongs to other 
people. Besides, you’ve made the 
cushion all dirty. Even if Mrs. 
Smith had said you could borrow 
it, you shouldn’t have let that hap- 
pen. You have to be specially 
careful with other people’s things.” 

Off she marched the youngster 
to the neighbor's house and had 
him return the cushion with an 
apology for its soiled state, where- 
upon the owner said: “Oh, it 
doesn’t matter. Really you should- 
n't have bothered. It’s an old 
cushion, and he can have it.” 

My friend was understandably 
annoyed. The well-meaning but 
mistaken attitude of her neighbor 
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obviously confused the moral is- 
sue for the little boy and vitiated 
the good training that his mother 
was trying to effect by the inci- 
dent. 


Horrible Example 


Along these lines of not back- 
ing up harassed Mammas_ and 
Daddies, perhaps grandparents 
are the worst offenders. (It is well 
to think about, for sooner or later 
most of us will end up grandpar- 
ents.) As I write, I have in mind 
one horrible example. This doting 
Grandma, on hearing her small 
grandson reproved for tinkering 
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with, and inadvertently damaging, 
an expensive tool in a neighbor’s 
garage, exclaimed in the child’s 
presence: “Oh, don’t scold him. 
He didn’t know it was wrong.” 

Of course he didn’t know it 
was wrong; that was the whole 
point of the reproof and explana- 
tion. A child has to be taught 
what is right and what is wrong, 
and to make that matter clear and 
then to be firm about it, isn’t 
“scolding.” It is the best way of 
handling issues with our children. 
In fact, there is no other way — 
unless we want our nation over- 
run with juvenile miscreants. 


Radio First 


The first genuine news broadcast happened in Ireland 


during the Easter Rising, 1916. 


The Republicans had seized the General Post Office and 
numerous other buildings in Dublin, and one of their first 
actions was to establish a wireless station and a military post to 


protect it. 


The station was at the corner of O’Connell Street and Lower 
Abbey Street, and the transmitter was a 1% kilowatt ship’s set 
taken from a disused school of wireless telegraphy. 


According to “War by the Irish,” by John McCann, the com- 
mander of the post, Captain Tom Weafer, was killed by a sniper’s 
bullet during the first attempt to erect an aerial on the roof. 


Knowing that British war-time censorship would clamp 
down on any news of the Rising, the Republicans used the 
shipping wavelength to announce that the Irish Republic had 


‘been proclaimed in Dublin. 


The broadcast was in fact picked up by ships at sea and 


relayed to America, where papers printed it.—Irish Digest. 


Head of Christophers Says 


Your Light Shines before Men 


Rev. James M. Keller 


O matter who you are, there is 

something constructive you 
can do, under God, to raise the 
level of the channels of literature 
and entertainment. You have a 
personal responsibility to decide 
what you will do and how you 
will do it. 


The foul-minded are now in the 
midst of a desperate attempt to 
degrade the bodies and souls of 
the American people. If their 
many-sided effort succeeds, we 
may all be paying the penalty for 
generations to come. 

While much is being accom- 
plished by regulations of the law 
and by the valiant efforts of vari- 
ous organizations, much still re- 
mains to be done. And much will 
be done if individuals by the mil- 
lions will think and act quickly 
when, in their best judgment, the 
standards of decency are violated. 

Little is accomplished by com- 
plaining or criticizing. It is better 
to light one candle than to curse 
the darkness. Here are a few tips 
that you may find helpful. 


Those people who would pol- 
lute the minds of America act as 
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if they have a right to impose any- 
thing at all upon you and that 
you have no right to dissent. Pro- 
tect your God-given freedom to 
demand the best and to reject 
what is foul and low. The task of 
keeping literature and entertain- 
ment in a normal healthy state is 
a never ending job. 

You can tell your friends not 
to be thrown off guard by the 
technical approach of those who 
claim it is too difficult to define 
what is “obscene* or “indecent.” 
Everyone knows what offends de- 
cency. 

Ask your newspapers to print 
more stories that deal with nor- 
mal people rather than abnormal. 
If they run long stories of crime 
with all the gory details or photos 
that have no place in the family 
circle, clip them out and send 
them back with a friendly, con- 
structive letter of dissent. Letters 
of this type are never wasted. 

By doing nothing to raise the 
standards of reading matter, mov- 
ies, and programs on the air, are 
you not giving silent approval? 
You become an unwilling accom- 
plice to the crime and debauchery 
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that are mounting steadily because 
you do little or nothing to pre- 
vent them. Remember’ what 
Christ said, “He that is not with 
Me ‘is against Me.” 

Even if your efforts are not re- 
warded with immediate success, 


God will bless them. Your stand 
for decency will give moral back- 
bone to many persons who would 
take a more courageous stand 
themselves if they knew they had 
- il support of millions behind 


One of Safest Remedies, but 
Aspirin Can Cause Heartaches 


T. J. McInerney 


“THE Health Commissioner of 

New York City recently is- 
sued a statement characterizing 
aspirin as “one of the safest and 
most valuable common household 
remedies, used for many minor 
conditions such as colds, head- 
aches and slight pains.” 


There was nothing new in that 
statement because the average 
adult American automatically as- 
sociates aspirin with the relief of 
pain. The health authority’s next 
statement, however, contained the 
shocking information that in four 
cases investigated by the city’s 


health unit, it was found that par- 
ents had administered overdoses 
resulting in the deaths of two chil- 
dren and the hospitalization of 37 
others. 


Several years ago, a_ national 
survey disclosed that over a two- 


year period, aspirin and salicy- 
lates were the cause of 185 deaths 
in the United States in children 
under five years of age. 

While aspirin is, when pro- 
perly used, a safe household rem- 
edy, it must be recognized that 
it is a potent medication and has 
definite physiological effects. It 
is, health authorities say, extremely 
important to make certain that 
children cannot have access to the 
aspirin package or bottle. The 
trend toward making the aspirin 
attractive in color and flavor 
makes it inviting to children and 
a source of danger to them if the 
supply is left within their reach. 


Parents who administer aspirin 
without advice from a_ physician 
or in the erroneous belief that an 
overdosage is not possible cause 
as many heartaches as those who 
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fail to keep the tablets away from 
the reach of prying little fingers. 
In one. fatal overdosage in New 
York City, it was found that a 
child had consumed 45 tablets and 
in the other the mother of an 
eleven-month-old girl couldn’t re- 
member how many tablets she had 
given to the little victim of her 
own negligence. 

Aspirin came into existence a 
little more than a century ago and 
it has been a boon mankind in the 
easing of pain. It should not be 
taken for granted nor should its 


“Oh, sit down! I’m not making 
them crisp this morning!” 


potency as a medication be over- 
looked. While it relieves a head- 
ache for someone else, don’t let it 
be the cause of a heartache in 
your home. 

What we say of aspirin, of 
course, applies to all kinds of 
medicine and even more particu- 
larly to medicine intended for ex- 
ternal use which could be poison- 
ous and fatal to a child who might 
“take” them. Under no conditions 
should sleeping tablets or other 
“drugs” be left within reach of 
children. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


Music From the Hunger Pit, 
Brother Roberto, C.S.C., and Our 
Lady Comes to Pontmain, Brother 
Ernest, C.S.C., Dujarie Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind. Each, $2.00. 

These books nullify the latest 
argument for horror comics. 
“True,” runs the argument, “our 
comics do portray blood-and-mur- 
der—but children need these. Into 
the stories children project their 
own repressed problems, and, by 
identifying with Superman, work 
out their own difficulties!” The 
above two books about Father 
Maximilian Kolbe and Our Lady of 
Pontmain provide all the thrills 
children need against a refined at- 
mosphere of heroic idealism. Big 
print, attractive pictures, colorful 
binding combine to stimulate 
youngsters to identify with Super- 
men and Superwomen, God’s style. 


Religion Stories for Home and 
School, Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, St. Anthony Guild Press, 
508 Marshall St., Paterson, N.J. 75 
cents. 

These short stories about saints 
could be read and explained to 
children at home. With slight 


adaptations, mothers and fathers” 


could tell the stories to preschool 
children, for the before-school age 
is the most receptive stage of a 
child’s life. 


* 


A Halo for Father, J. A. Breig, 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. $2.50. 

Within the past fifty years 
American Dads were fed the non- 
sense that only Mothers could 
raise children. The error propa- 
gated marvelous providers, good 
husbands, and few Fathers. Joe 
Breig, an ardent advocate of hu- 
man fatherhood as reflecting the 
Fatherhood of God, writes well 
and frequently on Fathers. This 
book highlights a Father's duties, 
responsibilities, privileges and po- 
sition in the home. Mothers whose 
children want and need Fathers 
might purchase a copy for their 
husbands. 

* * 

New Life in Old Lands, Kath- 
leen McLaughlin, Dodd, Mead 
and Co., New York, N.Y. $3.75. 

To inspire children with a lov- 
ing interest in their human brothers 
and sisters all over the world, par- 


NEW 


ents should familiarize themselves 
with world conditions and _ with 
the contribution of the UN to 
world welfare. For the breadth of 
its canvass and the vitality of its 
description, this story of the work 
of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration is rec- 
ommended to adults. 

* * & 


The Christian Family Living 
Series, Sister Mary Annetta, P.B.V. 
M., W. H. Sadlier, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

P.T.A. groups sincerely interest- 
ed in the welfare and develop- 
ment of their adolescent girls may 
want to examine the Family Living 


_ organizing the Series, 
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Series preparatory to introducing 
the units into their High Schools. 
Adapted to the four year curricu- 
lum, the courses are entitled: 
Growing up in the Family, Ex- 
ploring Science for the Family, 
Facing Family Responsibilities, 
Preparing for Women’s Apostolate 
in the Family and Preparing for 
Women’s Apostolate in Society. 


The first two texts are available, 
the latter three in preparation. In 
Sister M. 
Annetta aimed to meet the twen- 
tieth-century needs of the modern 
girl. Thoughtful parent groups 
might order a set to see how well 
Sister has fulfilled her aim. 


Pitfalls for Young People 


A Catholic physician-educator who is an expert on family 
life and the Cana movement, fears that Catholic schools may be 
frightening girls out of normal relationships with boys. 


Dr. Herbert Ratner, speaking to a meeting of priests and 
physicians, said: “We are so worried about sins that we have 
robbed young girls of warm, wholesome girl-boy relationships.” 

The speaker, health commissioner of Oak Ridge, Ill., and 
an authority on cross-currents between Catholic theology and 
modern medicine, said Catholic boys, as a result, often begin 
dating non-Catholic girls, sometimes resulting in mixed mar- 


riages. 


“The solution to the problem,” Dr. Ratner added, “is to 
see to it that parents and all teachers who play a role in the 
education and formation of a child, get.the full, rich, profound, 
traditional position of the Church on this matter.” 


Dr. Ratner, a convert, is professor of clinical medicine at 


the Stritch Medical School of Loyola University, Chicago, and 
visiting professor at Notre Dame University. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


started at Georgetown, British 
Guiana, by a group of firms be- 
longing to the Association of Cath- 
olic Employers and Executives. 
Under the plan, employers will pay 
to a central fund an entrance fee 
of $2 for each of their male em- 
ployees over 21, and a contribu- 
tion of $2 a month. Married em- 
ployees earning less than $200 a 
month will be entitled to draw $5 
a month for each dependent child 
under 16, provided there are more 
than two children in the family. 
This applies also to. widowed 
mothers employed by any of the 
participating firms. 

A statement issued by the asso- 
ciation said the plan was an en- 
tirely spontaneous agreement on 
the part of the employers concern- 
ed, and that the allowances were 
intended to supplement fair wages. 
Joining the plan were eight firms, 
three of them of large size, judged 
by local standards. 


-. Seminar on Birth Control—A na- 


tion-wide educational campaign to 
stamp out birth-control practices 
was proposed at the third Social 
Seminar on Child Problems at 
Mexico City. Studying the sub- 
ject, “The Family and the State 
in Education,” he seminar con- 
cluded that it is the duty of the 
State to protect Christian educa- 
tion without taking the place of 
parents, except in exceptional 
cases. The supernatural right of 
the Church in educational matters, 
the right of parents and the sup- 
plementary aid of the State were 
also discussed during the seminar. 
& 

Pope on Purity — Temptations 
against purity are not difficult to 
resist if they are faced “in the 
light of Christian principles,” His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII declared 
in a message from his sick bed 
to the feminine youth section of 
Italian Catholic Action. 


Pope Pius told the Italian Cath- 
olic young women that they are 
the battleline of “an honest, un- 
shaken youth to demonstrate that 
the problem of purity is not im- 
possible, and not even difficult, to 
solve and overcome when it is un- 
derstood and faced in the light of 
Christian principles.” 

He said that the problem of pur- 
ity will be even more easily and 
efficaciously settled and conquered 
if girls and young women start 
from the basis of fundamental 


Family Allowance System—A 
family allowance system has been 
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and strive te 
the 


Referring to the 
dence prevailing in the world, 
Pope Pius told the young women 
that he considered the present 
age among the most critical in 
history. 

Tots Lack Home Instruction— 
Some sixty-five percent of chil- 
dren entering kindergarten or 
first grade of Catholic schools can- 
not make the Sign of the Cross. 
Most are unable to say the Our 
Father or Hail Mary. These are 
indications that too many Catholic 
homes are not what they are sup- 
posed to be, says Father Bertin 
Roll, O.F.M., Cap., National Di- 
rector of the Arch-confraternity of 
Christian Mothers. 


The same youngsters, he says, 
know the songs on the “hit pa- 
rade.” He added: “Little ones I 
have quizzed know more about 
Godfrey than God. To children 
under six, Hopalong Cassidy is a 
greater hero than the Saviour of 
the World.” 

Father Roll said this is a result 
of too many Catholic parents trying 
to shift the whole burden of edu- 
cation of their children to the 


Catholic schools. He pointed out 
that the sisters and priests have 
the children in the parish institu- 
tions only eleven percent of the 
time while the parents have them 
eighty-nine percent of the time. 
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Fight for Parental Rights — His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII has asked 
the Bishops of Germany to con- 
tinue incessantly their battle in de- 
fense of parental rights regarding 
the education of children, The 
Pope also called attention to the 
existing Concordat between the 
Holy See and Germany which 
guarantees these rights of parents 
as well as the continued main- 
tenance of Catholic schools. The 
German government, headed by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, ac- 
knowledges the validity of the 
Concordat, while socialists and 
other opposition forces assert that 
the treaty, which was concluded 
in 1933, is no longer in force. 


“The natural right of Catholic 
parents to educate their children 
as Catholics is, as we learn, un- 
happily violated and trampled un- 
der foot in some parts of Ger- 
many,” the Holy Father said in 
a letter to the German Bishops. 
“We feel it to be particularly 
painful that, despite the existing 
solemn agreements which are ac- 
knowledged to be still legally val- 
id, and which guarantee that this 
right shall be observed in the Ger- 
man schools, it is nevertheless 
brazenly rejected.” 


The battle for the maintenance 
of Catholic schools is particularly 
bitter in the State of Lower Sax- 
ony where, under a newly adopt- 
ed state school law, Catholic 


schools have in effect been doom- 


“a 
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ed. The Bishops of Lower Sax- 
ony have called the faithful to 
fight for the restoration of their 
rights with all legal means. 

zs * & 


Children’s Books — Parents wor- 
ried about a child’s lack of inter- 
est in reading should read some 
children’s books themselves and 
then talk about them. This advice 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Travers Moore, husband and wife 
author team, at the Xavier Univer- 
sity Campus Callboard radio pro- 
gram, Cincinnati. The couple’s 
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latest book, “Big Saints,” is be- 
ing published by the Grail Press, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, this month. 

Mrs. Moore, assistant librarian 
at Xavier, said that most children 
are fond of a good story and that 
it follows that parents should tell 
them one now and then. The in- 
terest must be fostered, she said, 
and for a small few it must be cre- 
ated. Mr. Moore deplored the ef- 
fect of “comic” books as “disas- 
trous.” “All comics are injurious 
if a child is given practically noth- 
ing else,” he said. 


Delinquents and These Terrible Parents! 


Parents derive their authority from God. If they divorce 
themselves from Him is it any wonder that their children dis- 
regard and disobey them—and the laws of the community too? 

To know is to love, respect and obey. If God and His teach- 
ings are unknown to a teen-ager, what is there to prompt re- 
spect for parents? To observe the laws of the community? To 
leave untouched an automobile because it is the rightful 
property of another? To keep pure and unsullied the virgin 
purity of a girl friend because she is the prototype of the Virgin 


of Virgins—Mary? 


A solution to the problem of juvenile delinquency will be 
had only when the minds and the hearts of our youth are turned 
to the God who made them and they choose to live by the 
authority and the teachings which are His. 


The parents, the school and the community, and especially 
the fathers of youth, all have the responsibility of teaching by 
word and example this basic truth; and that youth, just like 
their adults, will be held accountable by God Himself—who 
loves and because of that love is ever watchful, and interested 
and concerned with every single thing they say or do. 


—Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder 
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Discussion Club Books 


Select from this wide variety of timely books 
with special aids for group discussion. 


One Copy 5 or More 25 or More 
Postpaid Each ppd. Each F.O.B. 


Witnesses to the World 15 
Religion and Life (Vol. 1, 2) ................0....... 1.25 
Religion and Life (Vol. 3) ........................... 85 
Religion and Life (Vol. 4) -..............000.......... 2.00 
(Per set of Vol. 1, 2, 3, 4,—$4.50) 
What the Mass Means ie 35 
A Catechism on Birth Control ...................... 20 
Catechism on the School Problem ................ 15 
Biblical Questions (Vols. 1 through 8) ........ 40 
Modern Questions 15 


(15 chapters specially prepared for 
a semester’s discussion club course, 


160 pp.) 
Modern Questions 25 
(Specify Series, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson .................... 1.00 
The Life of Jesus .. 1.00 
The Modern Social and Economic Order .... 1.25 
The Church in United States History ........ 15 
Marriage and The Catholic Church ............ 20 
Making The Catholic Church Easy to Know .30 
Truths Men Live By (Cloth only) ................ 3.00 


Sharing The Faith 1.00 


1.00 

715¢ 
1.25 


1.00 
25¢ 
30c 
15¢ 
10c 
35¢ 
65¢ 


40c 

75¢ 

35¢ 
1.15 


60c 
16c 
12¢ 
21c 
30c 


49c 
48c 
36c 
12¢ 
15%e 


65¢ 
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New! SPORTS 


by DAVE WARNER 


This brand new 64-page book gives 
you stories and close personal 
glimpses into the lives and careers 
of 14 world famous athletes. Each 
excels in his or her own field of 
sports—baseball, football, basket- 
ball, track, hockey, swimming and 
golf! Special photo pages of each 
star add much to this new book’s 
appeal! 


Thrill to the warm, human in- 
cidents in the lives of these fam- 


RIZZUTO RICE SHORE 
LEAHY RUTH McCORMICK 
BRENNAN URZETTA TUNNEY 
IKAN CAMPANELLA AVILA 


CONNOLLY and GROZA 


Buy yourself a copy and order 
more for really appreciated gifts 
to sportsminded friends. 


only 50c per copy! 


SPECIAL OFFER! BOTH for $1.25 postpaid! 


Order from the Book Department, 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Indiana 


AN ALTAR BOY NAMED 


SPECK—book of cartoons 


Laugh to your hearts content at the com- 
ical antics of. Speck, the lovable, mischiev- 
ious altar boy and his comrades. He won 
the hearts of thousands in his newspaper 
cartoons. Now he belongs to everyone in 
this rich collection of humor by Tut Le- 
Blane. No wonder this 66-page book is a 
best seller! Always an ideal gift for shut- 
ins . . . good ice-breaker for parties — 
good gift anytime! 


One dollar per copy 
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